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Quaker Oats 


No other food makes children so round and rosy. 
Unlike Wheat Foods, which are composed almost entirely of Starch, 
QUAKER Oats contains plenty of Protein for tissue and muscle, enough Fat for 
reserve force, and sufficient Mineral Matter to build up and maintain the bony 
structure, the teeth and the hair. Cook it exactly according to directions on 
package. At all Grocers. In 2-lb. Packages only, with Quaker Figure. 
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MICHAEL I. PUPIN, PH.D. 


Of Columbia University, New York, the inventor of a device by which the telephone is made of 


practical use for 3000 miles over land or under sea, 


[See page 515,] 
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The March of Events 


T gives an invigorating view of the swift 
activities of the world merely to call to 
mind the great events of the month — 

the forthcoming inauguration for a second 
term of the President under whose adminis- 
tration the horizon of the nation has been 
widened and its commerce extended; the 
peaceful change of British rulers after the 
death of the best-beloved sovereign in _his- 
tory; and the rise among the nations. of the 
Australian Confederation, —three events that 
call to mind the great part that the English- 
speaking folk play in the modern world. 

In our own land, such a consolidation of 
great financial interests is taking place, as 
neither the alarmists nor the princes of in- 
dustry themselves had before dreamt of; the 
sweeping conquest of foreign markets by our 
makers of useful wares continues; the an- 
nouncement is made of an invention that 
may bring a new era in the use of the tele- 
phone; the giving of large sums to many 
educational institutions is noteworthy; there 
is, when this is written, a continued period 
of waiting for further action touching the 
isthmian canal, till we hear from the British 
government concerning the treaty; and the 
discovery has been made of apparently vast 
new oil deposits in Texas. The Cuban con- 
vention has finished its first draft of a pro- 
posed constitution; the time is reported by 


the Philippine Commission to have come for 
putting civil authority in the islands over mili- 
tary authority; and a significant reminder of 
the spread of North American influence in 
South America is made by the controversy 
over an asphalt lake in Venezuela. 

In Europe, in addition to the overshadow- 
ing events in England, the Prussian court has 
celebrated the two hundredth anniversary of 
the rise to power of the Hohenzollerns — the 
making of modern Germany; the Pope, with 
the infirmity of extreme age, gives evidence 
of his wise thought of the problems of the 
Roman Church which his successor will en- 
counter ; and the French Assembly has excite- 
ment peculiarly its own about the relations of 
Church and State. In South Africa the 
British have suffered reverses, and the end of 
the war seems as far off and uncertain as the 
end of the preliminary negotiations in China. 

In every continent the problems that men 
have in hand give chance and need for as 
strenuous endeavor as the best and strong- 
est men are capable of. The “future his- 
torian,” to whom we are in the habit of 
appealing to set down the events of our own 
time in due order and proportion, will be a 
hard-worked functionary when he comes to 
the months that are now passing, to say noth- 
ing of such longer periods as this year and 
this century. 
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A BURNING OIL TANK, 
In the oil district about Titusville, Pa. 


[See “* Among the World’s Workers,” page 558.] 


A RETROSPECT OF MR. McKINLEY’S FIRST TERM 
GOOD measure of the distance that we 


A have come these four years, since Mr. 
McKinley became President, is given by re- 
calling his inaugural address, wherein he 
thought it well to speak in favor of inter- 
national bimetallism ; and soon afterwards he 
sent three monetary commissioners to Europe 
to inquire into its practicability. But events 
soon put an end to this parochial activity and 
gave both President and people something 
more important to think about than the small 
game of artificial politics arranged with ref- 
erence to obsolete schemes of finance. 

The President had not been in office two 
months before he felt called on to ask Con- 
gress for $50,000 for the relief of suffering 
Americans in Cuba; and other events fol- 
lowed swiftly. In February, 1898, the Span- 
ish Minister at Washington, De Lome, wrote 
home a letter disrespectful to the President; he 
was obliged to resign, and almost immediately 
(February 15) the battleship J/azne was blown 
up in the harbor of Havana. The people 
and our Government were patient, and refused 
to become excited, but their sullen silence 
was ominous, and far-sighted men foresaw 
war, and far-sighted officials began to prepare 
for it. In March Congress appropriated 
$50,000,000 to be used by the President in 
national defence, which meant preparation at 
his discretion ; a report of the condition of 
affairs in Cuba was made in the Senate by 
Senator Proctor; the naval board of investi- 
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gation reported its conclusion that the Wazne 
was destroyed by an external explosion; on 
April 11 the President sent a message to Con- 
gress recommending intervention in Cuba; and 
on April 19 Congress called on Spain to with 
draw, and authorized the President to us 
force; and in the same month it passed th« 
war-revenue bill. Dewey’s victory of Manila 
Bay was won May 1; Sampson’s victory off 
Santiago on July 3; Hawaii was annexed 
July 7; the peace protocol was signed August 
12; Spain agreed to our terms of peace on 
November 28; and on February 6, 1899, the 
Senate ratified the treaty of peace. In the 
meantime (February 4, 1899) hostilities had 
begun at Manila between the Filipinos and 
the United States troops. We found our- 
selves bound to keep order in Cuba till the 
island should become self-governing ; and we 
came into the possession of Porto Rico and 





TORPEDOED OIL WELL, 
In the same district. 


[See “‘ Among the World’s Workers,” page 558. | 
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A RETROSPECT OF 


the Philippine archipelago. Events had 
brought a new era in our national life. 

While the Spanish war has been the great- 
est event of the administration, and the prob- 
lems that have grown out of it have had a 
far-reaching influence on our 
character and our vision, 
there has been one other 
event of historic importance 
during these four years — 
the committal of the govern- 
ment to the gold basis of 
value. The present legis- 
lation needs fortification ; 
but the first important step 
was taken by the act of 
March, 1900. 

These two events. will 
make the administration 
stand out in grateful promi- 
nence for a long time to 
come. 

There have been many 
more public events of im- 
portance, good and_ bad, 
during this swiftly eventful 
period. The Supreme Court 
declared railroad pools ille- 
gal; the Senate rejected the 
American-British arbitration 
treaty; the Dingley tariff 
law was enacted; and the 
Disarmament Conference 
was held at The Hague. 
In 1898 South Carolina and 
Louisiana, and. in 1890 
North Carolina, following 
the example of Mississippi, 
disfranchised the mass of 
the blacks by constitutional 
amendment, and thus began 
a new political era in the 
South. Other states will 
follow. Even the threat of 
such action ten years ago 
would have “ fired the North- 
ern heart.” But now the South is left to 
work out its own salvation. So far, the 
results hoped for have not appeared. There 
has been no division of the whites into differ- 
ent political parties, and the interest shown at 
the polls by the whites has declined. 

The army scandals and the unseemly con- 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL J. 


Who directed the census of Cuba 
and Porto Rico. 
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troversy about naval promotions are unpleas- 
ant to recall; and proper reward has not yet 
been given to the officers whose conduct in 
the siege and the battle of Santiago lifted our 
navy into world-wide renown. In his inde- 
cision regarding the Porto 
Rican tariff, the President 
showed the weakest side of 
his character. So, too, in 
at least one backward step 
regarding the scope of the 
merit-system of appointment. 
But, on the other hand, no 
President of recent times, if 
of any time, has drawn about 
him a stronger Cabinet than 
Mr. McKinley has had since 
Mr. Hay became Secretary 
of State and Mr. Root Sec- 
retary of War; and _ his 
appointments to important 
posts in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines have 
been admirable. 

During this administra- 
tion, Mr. Sherman retired 
from public life and died, 
and Mr. Reed left the 
Speakership for private life ; 
Mr. Hanna entered the Sen- 
ate and conducted thesecond 
national campaign with the 
same business skill as the 
first; the Vice-President 
died; Mr. Roosevelt went 
from the humble post of 
Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy through a_ military 
experience in Cuba to the 
Governorship of New York 
and is now Vice-President ; 
Admiral Dewey provoked 
the most enthusiastic recep- 
tion that any hero has had 
in this generation, and after- 
wards showed how unsteady 
his land legs are by flirting with a political 
shadow —an indiscretion that his grateful 
countrymen have already forgiven him. 

Following fast on our troubles in the Philip- 
pine Islands came the grave situation in 
China, throughout which the conduct of our 
State Department has been not only creditable 


- SANGER, U.S.A., 














VERDI, 
Directing the first performance of his opera “‘ Aida.” 
[See ‘‘ The Death Roll of a Month.”} 


but commanding; and we have gained in 
international standing, by a series of events 
now too recent to need recalling. 

The two achievements that stand out large 
in a retrospect of the administration are: 

(1) The awakening of the nation to its 
power and to its place among the other great 
nations of the earth. As Mr. Cleveland has 
very truly said, “‘ Our country will never be the 
same again.” It is not the same either in its 
own view of itself or in the view of other 
countries. We shall hardly return again to 
parochial excitement about bimetallism, nor 
be content with the home market nor with 
home problems only. 

(2) The discarding forever of the cheap- 
money theory that in one form after another 
has plagued us since the Civil War. 

If the country will never be the same again, 
neither is the President the same man that he 
was; for the pressure of the gravest responsi- 
bilities has greatly developed Mr. McKinley. 
He is not a man of imagination. A leader of 
a great constructive mind with such a series 
of events coming under his hands would have 
fashioned an administration that would have 
seemed heroic in its proportions and splendid 
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in its achievements. But Mr. McKinley has 
rather lagged behind events than seemed to 
lead them. The seamy side of government 
has been too often exposed —the Ohioan, 
commercial, hesitating commonplaceness of 
it. The beef scandals, the military and naval 
squabbles, his indecision and early lack of 
clearness about the Philippine situation, — 
these are of a piece with the old dallying with 
silver coinage and the narrow gospel of the 
home market. A greater man would not have 


‘done differently nor better, perhaps, in final 


results, but he would have made the final re- 
sult evident sooner. 
his administration with a better sense of pro- 
portion and with a better dramatic effect. 
The President has shown his independence 
of judgment, but too often too late to get the 
credit for it; and he has had as largea degree 
of independence of mind perhaps as prudent 
men generally have; but his habit of feeling 
about in the vacancies of his will for a clear 
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HURRICANE OBSERVATION STATION 


Of the United States at Colon, United States of Colombia. 


[An outpost to indicate conditions in the western Caribbean Sea. 
There are now ten or more hurricane stations of the United States 
Weather Bureau scattered through the West Indies and on the main- 
land. ] 


He would have shaped: 
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JACOB A. RIIS. 60e 
Author of “ How the Other Half Lives,” who writes, in this number, about the work of 
St. George’s Parish, New York. 


[See “ Religion by Human Touch,” page 495.] 
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in Nebraska on the same tract of land. 





THE FIRST HOMESTEAD AS IT WAS IN THE SIXTIES. [See page 475,] 





DR. DANIEL FREEMAN, 


The first man to take advantage of the Homestead Act. He is still living 


[See page 475.] 











purpose, and of doing a thing a day late, has 
sometimes left the suggestion of the party 
machine. The public is often unfair in its 
judgments, but it does like a man of decision. 
The public approval which the President un- 
doubtedly enjoys has, therefore, often halted 
just before it has reached the point of spon- 
taneous enthusiasm. 

At the beginning of his administration Mr. 
MckKinley’s political opponents sometimes 
saw (and oftener no doubt thought they saw) 
his actions warped by his obligations to the 
most businesslike national party machine that 
we have ever had. But he has steadily over- 
come this tendency or suspicion. Indeed, it is 
by small appointments that he has most often 
provoked suspicion. 

But after all the small criticisms of contempo- 
rary observers have been made, Mr. McKinley's 
first term stands out large with a noble body of 
achievement to his credit. He is already be- 
come one of our historic Presidents. He has 
held the executive office at the most impor- 
tant time since 1868—a time of high value 
in the life of the Republic; and he enters on 
his second period of service with a distinctly 
firmer grasp and with a heartier support of the 
people —in short, a greater man than he was 
four years ago, at the helm of a greater nation 
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THE FIRST HOMESTEAD AS 


THE MERE BEGINNINGS OF FINANCIAL CON- 
SOLIDATION 


HE aggregations of financial power that 
ten years ago or less awoke violent ap- 
prehensions were the small beginnings of the 
developments that have lately taken place. 
Not only have the great industrial organiza- 
tions, of which the Standard Oil Company is 
the type, and in a sense the parent, held to- 
gether and grown stronger, but the process 
of railroad consolidation has gone on to a 
degree hitherto unknown, thanks greatly to 
the forbidding of pooling. But all these 
events were as a mere prelude to the play in 
comparison with the purchase of a controlling 
interest in the Southern Pacific railroad by 
the Union Pacific. The allied if not unified 
interests that now control these trans-conti- 
nental routes have unbroken roads from New 
York to San Francisco, by the Vanderbilt 
roads in the east, and a connection to Port- 
land, Ore. It is by far the largest con- 
solidation that has ever taken place. One 
control now exists of transportation from 
New York to Australia and the far East. 
Most of these gigantic consolidations are 
the result of natural forces and of the activity 
of strong men; and the strong men become 
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IT IS TO-DAY. [See page 475.] 






































HON. GALUSHA A. GROW. 


The author of the Homestead Act, who entered Congress in 1851, and 






is still a member of that body. [See Jage 475.] 
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CUBA—FREE 


more powerful with every successful achieve- 
ment. But natural as these great results are, 
every man of thought has gone over in his 
own mind the obvious benefits and dangers 
of this universal tendency. Whether the 
dangers or the benefits be the greater, it is 
clear that we have yet by no means reached 
the end of consolidations; anid they present 
the most interesting study that the economic 
student has ever had. We shall turn our 
thought and discussion to them again before 
many years, when we come back from the 
government of islands to think of our tasks 
at home, and when we are less busy with our 
foreign trade. But he is a wiser economist 
than any that has yet appeared who shall say 
what we shall do about it. 


THE HOUSE OF DO AND THE HOUSE OF DON’T 


X-PRESIDENT HARRISON’S sharp 
criticism of the Administration’s policy 
in the Philippines called forth from Mr. 
Charles A. Gardiner, of New York, a reply 
in an address that he delivered on January 16 
before the New York Bar Association. Mr. 
Gardiner showed that “the policy of the 
present Administration is identical with that 
instituted by General Harrison” in the case 
of Hawaii. He went on:— 

“When President McKinley issued his instruc- 
tions for the government of the Philippines, he not 
only followed the Hawaiian precedent, but adopted 
General Harrison’s language —he guaranteed the 
Filipinos a ‘just and benevolent government’ ac- 
cording to the principles and ‘purposes of the 
United States.’ And yet General Harrison now — 
seven years later — bitterly attacks his own policy.” 


Ex-President Cleveland, also, in an address 
before the Holland Society in New York on 
January 17, made a solemn protest against 
“headlong national heedlessness,” and a plea 
for “the kind of conservatism that counts the 
cost,” and that “lays out a voyage with chart 
and compass, and follows chart and compass 
to the end.” 

Mr. Cleveland’s old-time political enemies 
were not slow to recall his Venezuelan Mes- 
sage, which surely did not count the cost nor 
lay out a voyage with chart and compass. It 
seemed even to many of his friends the most 
reckless thing that a President could do. 

These incidents do not prove the total 
depravity of ex-Presidents. But the 


note- 


OR NOT? 493 
worthy matter of them is that in action both 
Mr. Cleveland and General Harrison were 
right, as events and the general judgment of 
mankind have proved; but in criticism how 
they ran squarely counter to their own good 
performances! Most men cut a respectable 
figure when they are earnestly doing some- 
thing, but few men appear to advantage when 
they are telling how ill other men do things. 
Hedge it about with whatever trappings you 
please, depreciatory criticism’ is an ignoble 
business. 

Yet, just as ex-Presidents in retirement are 
shocked at the ‘‘ headlong heedlessness”’ of a 
President in action, who in fact lacks the 
recklessness that at least one of them dis- 
played, so good men who would reform poli- 
tics still think that they can affect politicians 
by abusing them, and learned men think that 
they can affect literature by criticising it. 

The dwellers in the House of Don’t hear 
the cheerful racket in the House of Do, and 
are sure that its inmates are gone mad. The 
dwellers in the House of Do pity the de- 
spondent prophets of the House of Don’t, 
and wonder why they moan. Neither under- 
stands even the other’s language. And, when 
a man moves from one House to the other, 
he straightway forgets the life that he used 
to lead. 

CUBA—FREE OR NOT? 


W* are coming to a sharp crisis regard- 
ing Cuba. The Cuban convention fin- 
ished the draft of a proposed constitution, 
wherein nothing was said regarding the rela- 
tion of the island government to the United 
States. The constitution provides for a gov- 
ernment very like our own, based on manhood 
suffrage, and in every respect independent of 
every other government in the world. This 
constitution when it is ready must be referred 
to the Congress of the United States. What 
shall we do about it? 

On one hand is the Teller resolution which 
is a part of our demand on Spain to withdraw 
from the island; the resolution is as follows :— 


“The United States hereby disclaims any disposi- 
tion or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, 
or control over said island, except for the pacifica- 
tion thereof, and asserts its determination, when 
that is accomplished, to leave the government and 
control of the island to its people.” 








GENERAL CHRISTIAN DEWET. 
The leader of the guerilla warfare which the Boers are waging in South 
Africa. [See page 538. ] 


A literal adherence to this declaration of 
purpose would require us simply to keep hands 
off and let the Cuban Republic do as it pleases. 

On the other hand, the Monroe doctrine 
and our own responsibility for the develop- 
ment of Cuba and the Cuban people, and the 
assurance that we owe it to ourselves that 
flagrant misgovernment shall not be tolerated 
there, and a reasonable doubt till trial has been 
made whether the Cubans can make a success 
with a government wholly their own, — these 
considerations point to conservative action 
and to some form of control by the United 
States. 

This is the situation in a nutshell. 


AUTHENTIC REPORTS ON CUBA AND 
PORTO RICO 

E now have a large body of accurate in- 
formation about Porto Rico and Cuba. 

The United States government has issued two 
handsome volumes containing the census re- 
ports, which cover social and physical condi- 
tions in both islands. So complete are these 
reports, which were made under the direction 
of Lieutenant-Colonel J. P. Sanger, that they 
are now used as a basis for the political re- 
construction of the islands. Of the 953,243 
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population of Porto Rico only 75,000 live in 
cities. On this island, but 100 miles long 
and 36 wide, are 40,000 district farms, and 
one-fifth of the island is under cultivation. 
These facts are in strong contrast with Cuba, 
for there only thirty per cent of the land is 
included in the farms, and only three per 
cent is under cultivation. The average size 
of a farm in Porto Rico is forty-five acres, of 
which twelve are cultivated. Seventy-one 
per cent of these Porto Rican farms are owned 
by whites, and the rest by Negroes. Ninety- 
three per cent of all the farms are cultivated 
by their owners, a higher rate of owner-cul- 
tivation than the United States can show, 
where the proportion is but seventy-two per 
cent. Thirty-eight per cent of the Porto 
Ricans are colored. In Cuba, fifty-two per 
cent of the colored people are full-blooded. 
In Porto Rico, eighty-three per cent of the 
colored people are of mixed blood. The per- 
centage of illiteracy in Porto Rico is very 
high — about 84. This is higher than in any 
other country from which statistics are obtain- 
able, except Guatemala. The results of a 
census in the Philippines will now be awaited 
with interest ; but this work cannot be begun 
until pacification is complete. 


PROGRESS WITH THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 


HE Philippine Commission has declared 
that the time is come when a civil gov- 
ernment can be set up in the islands; and 
that the army should then be used as sub- 
sidiary —as a police force; in other words, 
that the government should be changed from 
military to civil government; and the Presi- 
dent has recommended to Congress legislation 
looking toward this end. 

In January an appeal was presented to 
Congress bearing 2000 signatures of men 
who were represented to be peaceful Fili- 
pino inhabitants, chiefly of Manila, that the 
United States cease its “ persecution of men 
struggling to be free.” The petitioners asked 
for self-government. The memorial was re- 
ferred to a Senate committee, where it rests. 
Senator Hawley objected to a motion to print 
it as a document, saying that “it is a treason- 
able denunciation of our government.” Later 
a committee of the “ Federal Party” asked 
Congress to grant civil government, under 
the Commission. The difficulty in determin- 
































REAR-ADMIRAL PHILIP HICHBORN, 
Who retires as Chief of the Naval Construction Bureau, on March 4. 


[See ‘‘ Changes in Army and Navy.”] 


ing at this distance the representative quality 
of these petitioners goes far toward nullifying 
their influence. 

But there has been in the United States on 
a visit Mr. Benito Legarda, a well-accredited 
Filipino resident of Manila, who was Secretary 
of the Treasury in Aguinaldo’s cabinet, but 
who resigned when Aguinaldo proposed to 
set up a government hostile to the United 
States. Mr. Legarda confirms the Commis- 
sion’s report that there is a very real progress 
toward pacification. 

The sensible way to study the Philippine 
question is hardly to listen exclusively to the 
denunciatory critics of the Administration — 
most of them men who have never been in 
the Philippine Islands and have no first-hand 
knowledge of the people and of conditions 
there; but, paying all due heed to these 
critics, to weigh carefully also the testimony 
and the judgment of men who do know the 
people and are trying conscientiously to solve 
the problem. Surely this is the method of 
common sense and of common fairness. 

Almost every man who knows the Filipino 
people has expressed the opinion that they 
are now unprepared for self-government; the 
Commission, headed by Judge Taft, reports 
substantial progress toward pacification, and 
asks for enlarged civil power. It is a hopeful 
request. If Congress grant it, we can only 
be patient and help toward the slow solution 
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of the problem by refraining from giving the 
Filipino insurgents’ encouragement by our 
complaints of the Administration. 


THE ENLARGED HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Y the reapportionment act, after March 3, 
1903, the House of Representatives will 
be composed of 386 members as a minimum. 
Twenty-nine members will be added to the 
present membership of 357. The states that 
gain one member each are Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin; those that 
gain two members each are, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania ; and those that gain 
three members are Illinois, New York, and 
Texas. 

A strong effort was made to keep the House 
at its present size, but no divisor of the popu- 
lation was found which would achieve this 
result without taking from some of the states 
one or more of their present representatives, 
to which a majority would not consent. The 
new apportionment gives nineteen new mem- 
bers to Republican, or rather to sound-money 
states, and ten new members to Democratic 
states. 

The British House of Commons has 630 








LATE PHILIP D. ARMOUR. 
[See page 540.] 
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members, each representing 61,000 people 
and 180 square miles of territory. The new 
House of Representatives will have 386 mem- 
bers, each representing 194,182 people and 
over gooo square miles of territory. The 
lower house of the German legislative body is 
the only one resembling ours in representa- 
tive size. It contains 397 members, each 
representing 132,000 people. The repre- 
sentation in the lower house of the American 
Congress stands for more people per member 
than any other in the world. One effect of 
the reapportionment will be to increase the 
size of the electoral college from 447, the size 
in 1900, to 476 for the election of 1904, thus 
requiring 239 votes to elect a President. This 
change will cause some readjustment of polit- 
ical probabilities, but New York and Illinois 
and the adjacent states will still remain the 
centre of the quadrennial battles. 


THE MANY CHANGES OF SENATORS 

HIRTY seats in the Senate become va- 

cant on March 4, and there existed 
on January I six vacancies, due to death or 
other causes, so that the year 1901 will prob- 
ably see thirty-six new senators chosen —a 
very much larger number than usual. The 
Senate’s personnel will not, however, show 
corresponding changes with the number of 
elections, for many of the vacancies have 
been filled by reélections, and only six new 
members have been chosen to succeed men 
of their own party. The reélections include 
Morgan, of Alabama; Berry, of Arkansas; 
Bacon, of Georgia; Cullom, of Illinois; Frye, 
of Maine; Hoar, of Massachusetts; McMil- 
lan, of Michigan; Nelson, of Minnesota; 
Sewell, of New Jersey; Wetmore, of Rhode 
Island; Tillman, of South Carolina; Martin, 
of Virginia; Elkins, of West Virginia, and 
Warren, of Wyoming; while Quay, of Penn- 
sylvania, has regained his old seat. 

Several of the new members of the Senate 
have performed previous service in that body. 
Dubois is returned from Idaho, after four 
years of absence and a shift from the Re- 
publican to the. Democratic side. Blackburn 
will once more represent Kentucky, after an 
absence of equallength. Mississippi replaces 
Senator Sullivan with ex-Senator McLaurin, 
and Clark, of Montana, returns to the Senate 
after a forced absence of ten months. 
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There are several men of mark among the 
senators whose service will begin on March 4. 
Thomas M. Patterson, of Colorado, is a law- 
yer, but he is better known as the owner 
and editor of the Rocky Mountain News, of 
Denver. Joseph R. Burton, the new senator 
from Kansas, is the leader of what is known 
as the “young crowd” in the Republican 
politics of that state, and he is a man of force. 
Murphy J. Foster, who succeeds Caffery of 
Louisiana, has long been prominent in the 
politics of his state, and was serving as gov- 
ernor when he entered the contest for the 
senatorship ; Moses E. Clapp, of Minnesota, 
has served several terms as attorney-general 
of that state, and is an orator of ability ; 
Henry E. Burnham, of New Hampshire, is a 
lawyer of more than local repute, and has 
served on the bench of his state. F. M. 
Simmons, of North Carolina, is known to the 
people of his state as a good party manager. 
Robert J. Gamble, of South Dakota, has been 
twice a member of the popular branch of 
Congress. Edward N. Carmack, of Tennessee, 
has been an editor in Nashville and in 
Memphis, and he is now finishing his second 
term in the House. The junior senatorship 
from Texas. falls to Joseph W. Bailey as a 
promotion from the House, where, for some 
years past, he has been a conspicuous figure 
on the Democratic side. Thos. R. Kearns, 
the new senator from Utah, is a mine owner 
who, within a very recent period, has risen to 
great wealth. 

The retiring senators who will be most 
missed by their party and their friends are 
Wolcott, of Colorado, who is yet young enough 
to have much of his career before him, and 
Chandler, of New Hampshire, who is too old, 
perhaps, ever again to enter public life. 


CHANGES IN THE ARMY AND THE NAVY 


APTAIN N. MAYO DYER, who com- 
manded the Baltimore in the battle of 
Manila Bay, having reached the age limit, 
retired from active service on February 19, 
with the rank of a rear-admiral. He was pre- 
ceded into retirement by Rear-Admiral Kautz, 
and during the remainder of 1901 there will 
be other important changes in the next to the 
highest rank of the navy. Rear-Admiral 


Philip Hichborn retires on March 4, and will 
be succeeded as chief constructor by Captain 
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LIBERTY H. BAILEY. 


Professor of Horticulture in Cornell Agricultural College, Cornell University; Director 


of the Nature Study Leaflets, by which thousands of residents of New York State have 
> at 


first made acquaintance with Nature; author of many books on agriculture, which a 
once practical and scientific, and are making a new era in farming; editor of the Ency- 
clopzedia of Horticulture, lecturer, and practical friend to all who live by the soil. 

[See “Can I Make a Farm Pay?” page 548.] 
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IN THE STUDY OF DR. RAINSFORD, THE RECTOR OF ST. GEORGE'S, NEW YORK. 


“ Heads of elk, grizzly, and mountain sheep adorn walls and shelves, 
any one of which has a story to tell of hardships joyfully borne, of danger and triumph.” 


Francis T. Bowles, the first graduate of Annap- 
olis to hold that exceedingly important post. 
Later in the year will come the retirement of 
Rear-Admiral Winfield S. Schley, and with it 
the promotion to flag rank of Captain Robley 
D. Evans, with the probable assignment to the 
command of the North Atlantic squadron. 
Rear-Admiral Evans will be only fifty-four 
when he first flies the white pennant, with 
eight years of lively and varied duty before 
him. 

Changes not less important are impending 
inthe chief posts of the army. Lieutenant- 
General Nelson A. Miles will be subject to 
compulsory retirement in August. It is gen- 
erally believed that he will give way at that 
time to Major-General Elwell S. Otis, whose 
retirement in March of next year would bring 
Major-General John R. Brooke to the com- 
mand of the army. General Brooke also 
retires in July, 1902, and since President 


The doctor thinks out his sermons under a battery of guns, 
[See page 495-] 


McKinley has bestowed the additional major- 
generalships provided for in the new army 
reorganization act upon Generals S. B. 
M. Young, Adna R. Chaffee, and Arthur 
MacArthur, one or the other of these officers 
would, in due course, succeed General Brooke. 
Either of them is a man of vigor and capac- 
ity, whose advancement to the senior office 
of the army would strengthen the conviction 
that, in the future, merit alone is to govern 
all promotions in the military and naval estab- 
lishments not subject to the rule of seniority. 


THE NEW ARMY LAW 


FTER much discussion the army act 

passed by Congress increases the regu- 
lar force from 27,000 men to a minimum of 
57,000 and a maximum of 100,000. Enilist- 
ments are proceeding at the rate of 2000 a 
month, and recruits are sent to the Philippines 
as fast as possible to take the places of the 
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volunteers, some of whom have already come 
home. 

The army act contains several important 
reorganization features, notably a rotating 
detail from the line to the staff a point for 
which the Secretary of War has contended 
with determination. The new law has put an 
enormous appointive power into the hands of 
President McKinley. 

The enlistment of native soldiers in Porto 
Rico and the Philippines, which also has been 
provided for, is the adoption of an English 
idea. American officers will be detailed from 
the regular army to command them. 

The new law is the first radical and exten- 
sive change along systematic lines ever made 
in the American military establishment. Leg- 
islation hitherto has been for expediency 
rather than asa result of a harmonious design. 


THE GREAT SERVICE OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT 


O revive a great industry and to change 

the character of its product with a hand- 

ful of seed—this is what the Agricultural 
Department is doing for the rice growers. A 


few years ago all the rice grown in the United 
States was of the Honduran variety, which did 


not produce very profitable crops. The gov- 
ernment imported some Japanese, or Krushu, 
rice, which is now used instead. The pro- 
duction per acre has been increased fifty per 
cent, and very large sums have been invested 
in rice planting in Texas and Louisiana since 
this change was made. 

Not one of the plants producing our great 
staple crops is indigenous. During the past 
decade the Agricultural Department, through 
its importations of foreign seeds and plants, 
has changed the character of nearly all the 
grains, much of the cotton, and many:of the 
grasses. Secretary Wilson recently said: 
“One of the marvels of the new century may 
be an orange tree bearing marketable fruit 
which will thrive in the temperate zone.” 
The hardy cztrus trifoliata has been brought 
from Japan, and is crossed upon the Florida 
orange. Three thousand of these hybrid 
plants are now growing in the Department 
garden in Washington, andif one edible orange 
is produced from this or a subsequent cross, 
the desired result will have been achieved. 
Bavarian hops and Swedish barley make 
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better malt than the present American plants. 
Both these have been brought to the United 
States this year, and will be tested at the ex- 
periment stations in the states favorable to 
their growth. A cotton which is grown by 
irrigation has been brought from Egypt, and 
will soon be added to the field crops of Texas, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. 

Of the $170,000 appropriated by Congress 
this year for the distribution of 28,000,- 
ooo packages of seeds for political effect, 
about $25,000 will be used by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to import foreign seeds and 
plants. This money accomplishes more for 
agriculture than all the money expended on 
Congressional seeds since the first annual dis- 
tribution. In every state there is an experi- 
ment station. From Florida to Alaska the 
Department has at its command a garden or 
a field to test the importations on a small or 
a large scale, and not one of these stations is 
without its work to do each year for the gen- 
eral good of the country. 

An expert who has just returned from 
Alaska reports many thousands of acres of 
the most fertile agricultural land which can 
be made available by drainage to prevent the 
descent of frosts. 

But Secretary Wilson holds that the great 
work of the present year for his Department 
is the improvement of country roads. The 
United States has been divided into six dis- 
tricts, each assigned to an expert. The geo- 
logical characteristics of the country are to be 
noted, and the value of all road-making mate- 
rial and the best kind of a road for each dis- 
trict are to be determined. This work willall 
be useful to every resident of these districts 
who wishes to get information or instruction 
in road making. Congress has gradually in- 
creased the amount of the annual appropri- 
ation for the Agricultural Department at the 
rate of about ten per cent a year. The total 
amount given now is something more than 
$4,000,000, which is spent in a most profit- 
able kind of popular education. 


THE DEATH ROLL OF A MONTH 


HE death roll of the month includes, 
besides Queen Victoria, Baron Wilhelm 

von Rothschild, head of the Frankfort branch 
of the famous banking house; Giuseppe Verdi, 
the last of the line of great Italian composers, 
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—the last, indeed, of the great composers of 
the last century; Professor Elisha Gray, an 
inventor who shared with Bell the honor of 
having made the telephone commercially prac- 
ticable; Dr. Elias Riggs, the oldest graduate 
of Amherst College, and for sixty-nine years a 
missionary in Turkey ; and Benjamin D. Silli- 
man, the oldest graduate of Yale, whose active 
service at the New York bar covered a period 
of nearly seventy years. 

Mr. Silliman’s career practically spanned the 
century. He was a student in the law office 
of Chancellor Kent, the professional associate 
of Aaron Burr and Daniel Webster, and the 
friend in later years of Washington Irving 
and Peter Cooper. Morse, the inventor of 
the telegraph, he knew in his days of pov- 
erty and struggle, and he was one of those 
who stood resolutely behind Cyrus W. Field 
in the repeated and at last successful efforts 
to lay a cable under the ocean. He was one 
of the founders of the Republican party, but 
before that had been a Whig, enacting a lead- 
ing part in the memorable convention which 
nominated W. H. Harrison for President. 


THE UNENDING BOER WAR 


LL news from South Africa comes 
through British channels; and just 
after information had been spread about the 
world that the war was practically ended, the 
Boers penetrated farther into British territory 
than they had before gone. Cape Town 
itself seemed to be threatened, and British 
sailors were landed to throw up hasty in- 
trenchments. Mr. Winston Spencer Church- 
ill, who has been lecturing on the war in 
this country, declares that the Boer is to-day 
the most formidable fighting-man in the 
world—a declaration that General DeWet 
seems to be proving true. For the war evi- 
dently is by no means over, and the British 
must send more soldiers. 

The vast extent of the territory is in the 
Boers’ favor. General Kitchener must guard 
every railroad culvert from Cape Town to 
Pretoria and from Cape Town to Mafeking, 
and from Newcastle to Johannesburg. The 
very size of his army is a disadvantage, be- 
cause it must be fed. 

Well-organized warfare it is not. It is not 
a struggle: between armies. For DeWet’s 
force is a small one. But it is none the less 
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a difficult military problem, for all that. The 
Boers mean to wear out the British army or 
perhaps British public opinion; and all re- 
ports agree that they have the most remark- 
able persistence that has been shown in war 
for many a decade. 

Many men who have been in South Africa 
think that the British can never conquer them. 
On the other hand, they have no considerable 
army, and no formal government; and if the 
British grow weary of the struggle and give it 
up, — which is not the British fashion, — the 
Boers would hardly be able to reinstate their 
government. However it be regarded, it is 
not a cheerful outlook for South Africa. 


THE SECRET OF GERMAN GREATNESS 


HE celebration, by Prussia, on January 17 

and 18, of the bi-centenary of its estab- 
lishment as a kingdom was the celebration of 
the achievements of the House of Hohenzol- 
lern. Of no other country in Europe is it 
true, as it is of Prussia, and now of Germany, 
that it is the product of conscious will. Ger- 
man nationality, German life, German mate- 
rial civilization, have been developed by a 
succession of great men who were at first 
Electors of Brandenburg, then Kings of 
Prussia, and finally Emperors of Germany. 
Other nations have slowly crystallized; this 
one was welded, like a sword. We of the 
English race believe in a nation which un- 
folds its own genius, attains to liberty, and 
governs itself. by constitutional forms. The 
Latin race likes an orderly, logical, ready- 
made system. But here is a powerful nation 
which is a historical yet artificial creation, the 
work of a house of hero rulers of the Carlyle 
type. Paternalism flourishes in Germany 
because Germany is the child of paternalism. 
Its history has not been, as England’s, the 
history of a people struggling against the 
royal prerogative to secure their freedom and 
establish their political institutions, but of a 
people led forward by strong rulers to a fore- 
seen end. Not the rights of the individual, 
but the good of the state and the bonds of 
duty, have been the vital forces of progress. 
That is why the Emperor can talk to his sub- 
jects as he does of obedience, loyalty, dis- 
cipline, the greatness of his ancestors, and 
what he himself proposes to do, without 
making himself ridiculous to them. 











AMERICAN AND 


The corner-stone of the Hohenzollern na- 
tion-building has been military power. ‘The 
world does not rest more securely on the 
shoulders of Atlas,” said Frederick the Great, 
“than the Prussian State on the shoulders of 
the army.” The saying was repeated by 
Emperor William in his order to the army on 
the bi-centennial celebration. By the army 
the Elector of Brandenburg, Frederick III., 
won the right to crown himself Frederick I., 
King of Prussia, owing no allegiance to the 
House of Hapsburg. By the army his grand- 
son, Frederick the Great, raised his little 
kingdom to the rank of a great European 
power. By the army Emperor William I. 
brought about national unity. By army and 
navy Emperor William II. means to make 
real his conception of a world-power. 

But Germany is not great by its army alone. 
In peace as in war, Prussia has developed 
efficiency. Its rulers have taken care to 
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bring about conditions favorable to economic 
and intellectual progress. In these respects 
also they have planned and promoted what 
has come to pass. Government has meant to 
them the intelligent direction of the national 
life. “The strength of North Germany,” 
said Arminius long ago, “ lay in this, that the 
idea of science governed every department 
of human activity there.” The same is true 
to-day. 


AMERICAN AND GERMAN CITIES 


ERMAN and American industrial de- 

velopment and trade expansion have 
been the great events of recent economic 
history. Both have suddenly leaped into the 
world’s markets to contest with the older 
champion, England, for the trade in manu- 
factures. It-is natural, therefore, that the 
changes in the distribution of population in 
the two countries should follow the same 
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THE COMPARATIVE SIZE OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
Shown by superimposing a map of the islands upon a map of the United States. 
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THE PROVINCE OF MANCHURIA. 


An idea of its dimensions is given by superimposing the map sidewise 
upon a map of Europe. The north of Manchuria rests on France. 


[See ‘* The Delay of the Chinese Settlement.”] 








lines. In both the cities have grown much 
more rapidly than the country districts, and 
in both the cities showing the greatest per- 
centage of growth have been built up, some 
by extraordinary industrial, others by extraor- 
dinary trade development. 

Germany takes its census every five years. 
The census of 1900 shows that the growth 
of the cities during the last five years has 
been much more rapid than ever before. 
Berlin, the largest city, now numbers a little 
less than 1,900,000 inhabitants, having gained 
more than 12 per cent, or at the rate of nearly 
25 per cent in a decade, against New York’s 
38 per cent in the same period. But Berlin 
with its suburbs numbers more than two and 
one-half millions, and the suburbs have grown 
faster than the city. This percentage of 
growth, however, has been far outstripped by 
many other cities, especially by Nuremberg ; 
and so far as our own census shows, no 
American city of over 50,000 inhabitants can 
match its increase. In five years it has grown 


from 162,000 to 261,000—60 per cent in-' 


crease. That would mean 120 per cent in a 
decade. 

But though Germany has only one city of 
more than one million, and one more of more 
than half a million, and the United States 
has three of each class, Germany has, in pro- 
portion to its population, rather more cities 
of from 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, and 
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decidedly more of from 100,000 to 500,000, 
than the United States. In the United States 
8,000,000 people live in cities of over 500,- 
ooo inhabitants, against some 3,000,000 in 
Germany; yet in the United States a larger 
percentage of the population lives in places 
which have under 50,000 inhabitants. 


THE FRENCH STRUGGLE WITH ROMANISM 


HE struggle of the French Government 
with the religious orders has a special 
interest for Americans just now, because we 
have to settle problems of our own with these 
orders in the Philippines. The most impor- 
tant measure brought forward this winter by 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry is that regu- 
lating associations. All associations opposed 
to the laws, good morals, public order, and the 
Republican form of government are declared 
null and void. The significance of this lies 
in the fact that certain of the religious orders 
have been convicted of political activity against 
the state. With the passage of this law such 
orders will on conviction lose their right to 
hold property or to maintain a recognized 
existence. 

It is the misfortune of France that the 
form of government itself has become a party 
issue. Americans who do not remember 
secession times can hardly understand that. 
The party now in power is called the Party 
of Republican Defence, because that is in 
fact the cause which gathered its members 
together. The Roman Catholic Church in 
France inclines toward Monarchy. It is not 
the Roman Catholic religion, but a dangerous 
political power, which the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Ministry is asking to restrict. Freedom of 
faith, it says, is one thing; freedom of con- 
spiracy quite another. 

Perhaps the most important provision of 
the whole Bill is that which prohibits even 
associations “ recognized as of public utility” 
from possessing other real estate than that 
necessary for the object which they have in 
view. Such a law in this country would com- 
pel every college, church, hospital, or incorpo- 
rated charity of. any sort to dispose of all 
real estate held as an investment. The wealth 
in real property of the religious associations 
in France is estimated at over 200 millions of 
dollars. On the face of it the proposal seems 
a needless and unjust invasion of property 
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rights. But it must be remembered that the 
Church is a continuing corporation whose 
property is never dissipated, but swells with 
the new accretions of each generation. 

The English race is always stro. on 
property rights. But when in the si: <nth 
century the Church owned one-fifth of the 
land in England, confiscation met with gen- 
eral approval. The growth of such a cor- 
poration is against the public interest. It 
would never be tolerated in this or any other 
free country, because it would mean the 
creation of a very formidable political power. 
An old French Parliament once laid down a 
definition of the Church, which was quoted 
by M.. Waldeck-Rousseau in his speech at 
the opening of the French Chambers. It 
called it “a political corporation, the object 
of which is to arrive first at complete inde- 
pendence, and then at the usurpation of all 
authority.” The Church needs to be kept 
out of politics. This cannot be done unless 
a limit is set to its acquisition of property. 
The struggle is the severest that the French 
Republic has had for a long time. 


LaAIN SC 


TIME’S APPEAL (FOR PEACE). 
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THE POPE PREPARING FOR HIS END 
HE Pope’s recent encyclical on democ- 
racy borrows added solemnity and im- 
portance from the fact that it may be his last 
official utterance ; for the statement emanates 
from the Vatican that Leo XIII. regards the 
death of Queen Victoria as a notice to him 
to expect his own end. Copies of the polit- 
ical testament in which, according to this 
statement, he sets forth his views as to his 
successor and the policy of the Church in 
matters of immediate concern, but which are 
not to be opened until after his death, have 
been delivered to the members of the Sacred 
College resident in Rome, and sent by mes- 
sengers to the foreign cardinals throughout 
Christendom. 

The belief has been current in Rome for 
some time past that if Leo XIII.’s wishes 
control the action of the next conclave, it is 
not an Italian but a Spaniard who will suc- 
ceed him as Pope. The prelate is a Fran- 
ciscan monk, who, since his elevation to the 
Sacred College two years ago, has been 
known as Cardinal Vives y Tuto, and who 


The last published cartoon of Sir John Tenniel, who retired, January tst, from his position on the London Punch, 


after fifty years of active service, 
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now holds the important office of president 
of the commission of cardinals for the union 
of the Christian churches. The Cardinal, 
who has resided much in Latin America, 
speaks English well, and has a more exten- 
sive knowledge of the affairs of the Church 
in the United States than any other member 
of the Sacred College in Rome except Cardinal 
Satolli, formerly papal delegate at Washing- 
ton. No one stands higher than Cardinal 
Vives in the present favor of the venerable 
pontiff, who regards him as the prelate best 
fitted, both by capacity and inclination, to 
carry forward the liberal policy that has char- 
acterized his own headship of the Church. 


THE DELAY OF THE CHINESE SETTLEMENT 


HE spectacle of all the great Powers of 
the world setting out, under a mutually 
restraining agreement, mercifully to adjust 
the international trouble in China was an 
inspiring one. Reasonably soon the news 
came that the Ministers had agreed on the 
terms of a preliminary note fixing the condi- 
tions of settlement. Hard conditions as they 
were, it was reported that the Chinese envoys 
had promptly signed the agreement, —a re- 
port that seems to have been premature; for 
haggling over the terms continues. Still the 
hope has been kept alive that this whole 
unpleasant business would soon pass at least 
the preliminary stage of settlement. The 
better part of civilization insists that. it shall 
be ended as soon and as mercifully as may 
be, and without dismemberment of the Em- 
pire. To maintain the integrity of the Empire 
all the Powers are pledged. And perhaps 
(for many of the daily despatches from China 
must be discredited) this good result at last 
is coming as fast as could reasonably be ex- 
pected ; for it takes forever and a day to deal 
with the Chinese character. 

But two things are certain. The longer 
the negotiations are protracted, the greater 
the danger that the Empire will be dismem- 
bered. The longer the armies remain in 
China, the greater will be the indemnities 
demanded — indemnities that may at last be 
paid in territory — years hence, if. not forth- 
with. The other certain result of long delay 
is the utter demoralization of the white occu- 
pants of Peking, — from officials to missiona- 
ries, —and the more complete demonstration 
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to the Chinese of the bad character of for- 
eigners. 

No more commendable thing has been done 
since the trouble began than the proposal by 
our government to the Powers that the arti- 
cles of agreement concerning indemnities and 
treaties be submitted to a conference, to be 
held in Washington or in some European 
capital. Some of the Powers withheld their 
assent, and the proposal was withdrawn. But 
it is creditable to our government that it made 
such a proposition. 

The haggling between the Ministers and 
the Chinese envoys is in great measure over 
the Chinese officials whose deaths shall be 
required,—a ghastly business surely. The 
Ministers, for instance, were reported on 
January 25 to demand “a posthumous death- 
penalty ” for Prince Kang Yi, who had already 
committed suicide! The impression of the 
Ministers that is given by many despatches 
is that they are sitting as a Board of Execu- 
tioners. 

Li Hung-Chang made a strong appeal to 
them for the evacuation of Peking, and he 
promised that all the demands would then 
be complied with; but of course the Powers 
will not withdraw till these demands have 
been granted. The Chinese court will re- 
main in its place of refuge, and no direct 
dealings can be had with it. The Emperor 
and the Empress (the impression is that the 
Empress is still in authority) are surrounded 
with untrustworthy advisers as regards what 
the Powers demand, perhaps by strong anti- 
foreign influences. Evasion, contradiction, 
hesitancy, misunderstanding, superstition, — 
all these play their part in the delay. 

There may be good reason yet to hope for 
an agreement that will permit the departure 
of most of the foreign troops and the return 
of the Chinese Government to Peking; but 
every month’s delay makes such a hope 
harder to entertain. It begins to look as 
if foreign military rule may become of indefi- 
nite duration there, and that if the Empire 
be not dismembered, a part of it at least will 
be so pillaged that frank dismemberment 
would have been a mercy. 

The report that Russia had assumed au- 
thority over the whole of Manchuria has 
been explained as a temporary military neces- 
sity; but the impression is that this great 

























region will never go out from Russian con- 
trol. It may be that by this method partition 
has already been begun. 


THE NATURE OF GREAT OPPORTUNITIES 


HE writer of an article in the December 
number of THE WorRLD’s Work about 
chances for young men has received a great 
many letters from those who wish to put 
themselves in the way of advancement to 
such positions of profit as he describes. A 
great merchant, for instance, was quoted as 
saying that he would give $50,000 a year to a 
young man who he thought could succeed 
to the management of his business. 
It would be interesting if in this way a ca- 
pable man should find a great opportunity, but 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE HOMESTEAD ACT STILL A MEMBER 
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it is exceedingly doubtful if such a result will 
follow. You can never know a man’s working 
qualities till he demonstrate them. 

In making the demonstration he is almost 
certain to build an institution around him 
which he cannot abandon. The rule is that 
men of first-rate ability do sooner or later 
construct something of an institutional char- 
acter, whether it be commercial or artistic or 
educational, and thus find or make their own 
careers. Great opportunities are oftener 
made than found. They are the products 
rather of strong personalities than of exterior 
conditions. Another great merchant once 
said: ‘I want no man in a responsible place 
who cannot create more business than he can 
attend to.” 








OF 


CONGRESS — THE SURVIVAL ALSO OF THE FIRST “ HOMESTEADER,” 


WHO LIVES ON 





THE SAME TRACT THAT HE ENTERED IN 
BY 
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RUFUS ROCKWELL WILSON 


of Pennsylvania, began his first period 

of service in Congress on March 4, 
1851, half a century ago, and he is now a 
member of that body, a record practically 
without parallel in American political annals. 
Only one or two of the men survive who 
played an equally conspicuous part in the 
legislative battles which preceded the great 
contest between the sections, or in the for- 
mation of the party which carried that con- 
test toa successful issue; no other one is still 
in public life. 

His first speech in Congress bore the title 
“Man’s Right to the Soil,” and during the 
next eight years he introduced five bills em- 
bodying this principle. Each successive bill 
failed of passage, for the leaders of the slave 
states did not care to see the territories set- 
tled by a class of small farmers who, coming 
from the free states, would be naturally of 
anti-slavery proclivities; but when a Repub- 
lican majority, pledged to the free homestead 
principle, chose Mr. Grow Speaker of the 
House, one of his first official acts was to 
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appoint a committee which framed and re- 
ported the Homestead Act, which was signed 
by President Lincoln on May 20, 1862, and 
became operative January I, 1863. 

By this act, which, with the amendments 
adopted in succeeding years, is still in force, 
any head of a family (man or woman) or 
person who is twenty-one years of age, who 
is a citizen of the United States, or has de- 
clared his intention to become one, can enter 
one hundred and sixty acres of land, not 
otherwise appropriated, which is rated at a 
minimum price of $1.25 an acre, or upon 
eighty acres of the unappropriated public 
lands rated at $2.50 an acre—by which is 
meant land located in the alternate sections 
granted to railway companies to aid in the 
construction of railways— by paying ten dol- 
lars to cover incidental expenses, and after 
five years of occupancy such a settler ob- 
tains a title to such land. Under the original 
act, a man who had already settled upon the 
public land was regarded as entitled to a 
prior claim, save when Indian lands were 
open to settlement; and subsequent legisla- 
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tion recognizes also a timber claim, by which 
the planting of a certain number of acres of 
trees entitles the planter to an additional 
area. Moreover from the first, land war- 
rants, freed from the five years’ occupancy 
proviso, were issued to soldiers and sailors 
(they being enabled to take up each a quarter 
section); and in this way upwards of sixty 
millions acres, of the public lands have been 
bestowed upon those who served in the army 
or navy during the Civil War. 

By this act a greater settlement of men 
on new soil was brought about in a brief 
period and under advantageous conditions 
than ever before took place in the world. 

Not only does the author of the Homestead 
Act still survive in hale old age, but also the 
man who located the first homestead entered 
under it. This leader of the long procession 
of homesteaders is Dr. Daniel Freeman, who 
now lives five miles west of Beatrice, in Gage 
County, Nebraska. Dr. Freeman was serv- 


ing in the Union army when the Homestead 
Act was passed; and he acquired a “ squat- 
ter’s right” to a tract of land in Gage County 
—the same on which he still has his home. 
A “squatter’s right’ was established by 


making certain improvements, such as the 
building of a house, and the fencing and 
breaking up of a certain amount of land for 
farming purposes. Dr. Freeman had built 
a log cabin and stable, had ploughed twenty 
acres, and fenced a considerable area. His 
claim was perfectly valid under the laws of 
the territory of Nebraska, but as it lay 
within the public domain of the United 
States, it became necessary for him upon 
the passage of the Homestead Act to enter 
his property under that law. 

The nearest land office was at Brownsville, 
seventy-five miles from Dr. Freeman’s hold- 
ing. Being under orders to report forthwith 
at Fort Leavenworth, he left his claim two 
or three days before the end of the year 1862 
and journeyed to Brownsville to locate his 
claim under the conditions which were to take 
effect on January 1, 1863. He arrived in the 
late afternoon of the last day of December, 
and in the evening attended a New Year’s Eve 
ball, where he met the clerk of the land office, 
who told him the office would not be open 
on the following day because it was a legal 
holiday. Freeman represented the urgency 
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of his case and the necessity he was under of 
going at once to Fort Leavenworth, and he 
begged, as a special favor, that his claim be 
registered without delay. The clerk became 
interested, hunted up the registrar, and at 
midnight opened up his office and issued 
Dr. Freeman’s patent at 12.05 on the morning 
of January 1, 1863. 

During the thirty-eight years that have 
since elapsed more than two hundred millions 
of acres of public lands have been entered 
and more than four million people have ob- 
tained free homes under the operation of the 
Homestead Act, while a tract far exceeding 
in area all the thirteen original states has 
been peopled. And the homesteader still 
has a long future before him, for of public 
land still remaining open to settlement, Mon- 
tana has seventy millions of acres, Nevada 
sixty millions, New Mexico fifty-five millions, 
and Arizona a little more than fifty-three 
millions. The long procession which Mr. 
Grow set in motion and which Dr. Freeman 
headed has not yet halted; it still moves on, 
and its march will probably continue until 
the last available acre of public land has been 
handed over by the government for the use 
of its citizens. 

Mr. Grow was a “ Free-Soiler” when he 
entered Congress as the successor of David 
Wilmot, passed naturally into the Republican 
party at its creation, and as one of its con- 
gressional leaders was chosen Speaker at the 
outbreak of the Civil War. During his sin- 
gle term as Speaker he presided over three 
sessions of the House. One of them was a 
called session, which met on July 4, 1861, 
and ended on August 6. However, in 
those five weeks, when armies and a navy 
had to be created and ways and means for 
their support provided, and when the general 
policy of the government toward the seceded 
states had to be defined, as far as this could 
be done at that early day, more work of vital 
importance to the nation was done than was 
ever transacted by any Congress before or 
since that time. Mr. Grow was the directing 
spirit in these momentous transactions. ‘ No 
man who was ever Speaker,” said the late 
William S. Holman, “more largely or more 
beneficially influenced the general course of 
our legislation. He wasa born leader among 


men. 





INCIDENTS OF 


PRESIDENTIAL 


INAUGURATIONS 


OME of the incidents which attended 
Washington’s first inauguration as 
President have been absent from those 

of his successors. New York, a town of 
thirty thousand inhabitants, was then the 
federal capital, and the ceremonies of instal- 
lation took place in the portico of the Federal 
Building, which stood at the corner of Broad 
and Wall streets. The oath was adminis- 
tered by Chancellor Livingston. Washington 
bowed, took the Bible, and, with closed eyes, 
reverently answered, “‘I swear, so help me 
God.” Then the chancellor declared, “It is 
done,” and, turning to the silent throng, ex- 
claimed, “Long live George Washington, 
President of the United States!” 

This declaration was in imitation of monar- 
chial custom, the error of which practice was 
soon discovered and abandoned. Washing- 
ton’s dress on that day was a suit of dark- 
brown broadcloth, long white silk stockings, 
silver buckles upon his polished shoes, a 
steel-hilted dress sword, his hair powdered 
and gathered in a bag. He was dressed on 
the occasion of his second inauguration, in 
Philadelphia, precisely as Stuart has painted 
him,—rich black velvet, diamond knee 
buckles, square silver buckles on his japanned 
shoes, black silk stockings, his shirt ruffled 
at breast and wrist, a light dress sword, and 
powdered hair tied with a black ribbon. The 
oath on this occasion was administered by 
Justice William Cushing of the Supreme 
Court. 

John Adams’s inauguration, in 1797, was a 
farewell to the outgoing rather than a hail 
to the new President. Adams, in a subse- 
quent letter to his wife, described the scene 
as, indeed, a solemn one. There was, he 
said, more weeping than there had ever been 
at the representation of a tragedy, but whether 
it was from the loss of a beloved President, 
or from the accession of an unbeloved one, 
he could not say. Adams was sworn into 
office by Chief Justice Oliver Ellsworth, and 


one of those present recorded in his diary 
that he was dressed for the occasion in a 
suit of light drab which well became him. 

Adams did not attend the inauguration of his 
successor, Jefferson, the first to take place in 
Washington. Thetwomen had quarrelled over 
some of Adams’s twelfth-hour appointments 
to office, and the retiring President left the 
capital in a huff on the morning of March 4, 
1801. Jefferson went on foot from his board- 
ing-house to the Capitol, escorted by a militia 
artillery company and a procession of citi- 
zens, and the oath was administered by John 
Marshall, whom Adams a few weeks before 
had made chief justice greatly to the wrath 
and chagrin of the new President. The 
ceremony ended, Jefferson proceeded to the 
White House in the same manner as he had 
gone to the Capitol. 

The most noteworthy feature of Madison’s 
first inauguration, in 1809, was the garb worn 
by the new President, which the irreverent 
styled a “ walking argument in favor of the en- 
couragement of native wool.” His coat had 
been made on the farm of Colonel Humphreys, 
and his waistcoat and small-clothes on that of 
Chancellor Livingston, all from the wool of 
merino sheep raised in the country. John 
Quincy Adams says in his diary that the 
House of Representatives in which the cere- 
monies were held was very much crowded, 
but that Madison read his inaugural address 
in a tone so low that it could be heard by few 
of those present. 

Monroe’s first inauguration, in 1817, was 
held out of doors, and this was the outcome 
of a bitter wrangle as to the proposed divi- 
sion of seats in the House, which Monroe 
had ended by suggesting that resort should 
be had to the open air. The suggestion was 
gladly adopted by a perplexed committee of 
arrangements, and, from a platform erected 
under the unfinished portico of the Capitol, 
Monroe delivered his inaugural address to the 
largest crowd that had yet gathered in Wash- 
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ington. The inauguration of the younger 
Adams eight years later was a somewhat per- 
functory affair, devoid of popular enthusiasm, 
but a long and imposing procession attended 
him from the White House to the Capitol and 
back again, his personal escort being a body 
of mounted citizens. Adams, who was dressed, 
we are told, in a suit of plain black, changed 
the programme of his predecessors by deliver- 
ing his inaugural address before taking the 
oath of office. 

Jackson was the first President to attract 
pilgrimages to Washington to attend his in- 
auguration. His eager admirers swarmed 
about the hotel where he lodged in such 
masses as to make access to his presence 
nearly impossible, and on inauguration day 
a ship’s cable had to be called into use to 
keep the crowd from the eastern portico of 
the Capitol, which was used for the first time 
for these ceremonies. President Adams, how- 
ever, was not present at the triumph of his 
rival. During the late Presidential campaign 
the administration press, in Washington and 
elsewhere, had teemed with charges of the 
most infamous character against Jackson. 


Even his wife, a plain and inoffensive woman, 
was not exempt from attack, and soon after 


the election died of grief. Jackson could not 
forgive the men who had hastened the death 
of his wife. He regarded Adams as one of 
these, and on his arrival in Washington to 
take office, declined to pay the customary 
visit of respect to the President. Adams, 
stung by this neglect, resolved not to appear 
at the inauguration of his successor, and on 
the morning of March 3, 1829, quietly removed 
to the house of a friendin the suburbs. When 
Jackson was being inaugurated amid shouts 
of the assembled thousands, Adams was 
taking a solitary ride on horseback, and it 
was the artillery salute fired when the oath 
of office had been administered to the new 
President, that told him that he was again a 
private citizen. 

Van Buren’s inauguration in 1837, when 
the oath was administered for the first time 
by Chief Justice Taney, was a tame affair, 
but immense enthusiasm attended the en- 
trance into office of the elder Harrison, and 
made it a memorable pageant. Harrison 
headed the inaugural procession mounted on 
a prancing white horse, which he had pre- 
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ferred to a costly carriage presented to him 
by some of his admirers, and though the 
day was cold and bleak, with a chill wind 
blowing, he stood for an hour exposed to it 
while delivering his inaugural address, thus 
planting the seeds of the illness which caused 
his death within a month. 

Polk’s inauguration, in 1845, though its 
central figure was in no sense a popular hero, 
brought out the largest crowds yet seen at 
the Capitol. The country had by this time 
become more in the habit of travelling, and 
railroads were running to the north and east, 
while the southern and western men would 
come, railroads or no railroads. An interest- 
ing contemporary note of this inauguration 
is the following: ‘‘ Professor Morse brought 
out his magnetic telegraph to the portico 
platform, close to one side of it, from which 
point he could hear everything that went on, 
having under view all of the ceremonies per- 
formed, transmitting the results to Baltimore 
as fast as they transpired.” 

The three Presidents who immediately fol- 
lowed Polk did not invoke enthusiasm. Tay- 
lor, Pierce, and Buchanan were all expediency 
candidates, and none of them stood out for 
support because the people demanded it. 
Taylor was nearer to an exception than the 
other two, for he was the hero of a success- 
ful war, but with the party that supported 
him this war was unpopular, which fact 
lent a dampening efiect to his entrance 
into office. As to Pierce and Buchanan, 
no one claimed that there was inspiration in 
either’s personality. The pageant increased 
in importance as each of the two was 
inaugurated, but it was mostly a perfunctory 
affair. 

Lincoln’s two inaugurations hold a place 
apart, for, taken together, they preceded 
and practically closed the greatest civil war 
the world has seen. Grant’s first inauguration 
was a tribute to the chief hero of that war — 
his second a demonstration on the part of 
the people to show him that their regard 
for his services and respect for his _per- 
sonal worth had not lessened, despite the 
severe criticisms that had been made upon 
his administration. Little need be said of 
the inaugurations of more recent years. 
Hayes came in under a clouded title which 
deprived his installation of enthusiasm; that 
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of Garfield inspired considerable demonstra- 
tion, and Cleveland’s, in 1884, signalized the 
return to power of a party that had been 
almost a quarter of a century out of it, while 
four years later there was corresponding ex- 
ultation at the triumph of the party repre- 
sented by Harrison. 
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The numbers and the enthusiasm which 
attended McKinley’s first inauguration four 
years ago made it a most impressive affair, 
and his second also promises to invoke en- 
thusiasm. The tendency to increase the 
magnitude and imposing character of the 
pageant likewise continues. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


FOLK 


THE WIDER MEANING OF THE INAUGURATION OF THE PRESIDENT, THE 
ACCESSION OF KING EDWARD, AND THE RISE OF THE AUSTRALIAN CON- 
FEDERATION—THE RACE THAT RULES ON EVERY CONTINENT BUT ONE 


simultaneously come the inauguration of 

the President of the United States, a 
change of British sovereigns, and the estab- 
lishment of a new state by the Australian 
Confederation. 

These three great groups of English-speak- 
ing folk are the dominant powers on every 
continent but the mainland of Europe, and 
indirectly they are powerful there. No race 
speaking one tongue and having essentially 
the same institutions ever before spread 
over so large a part of the world or held so 
nearly all the earth in its grasp. The sway 
of' the Roman emperors was relatively as 
great, but so large a part of the earth lay be- 
yond their knowledge that a comparison is 
useless. 

It is significant, too, that the cordiality of 
the relations of these several stocks of the 
English is greater than ever before. The 
old-time enmity between the United States 
and the mother country may at last be called 
utterly dead — in the minds of all men whose 
opinions count for the future. And the rela- 
tions of her colonies to Great Britain are 
closer than ever before, thanks to the colo- 
nial statesmen, to the great Queen, and to Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s imperial verse. 

There are not lacking prophets of disaster 
who maintain that the great Empire will now 
fall to pieces, because no king can hold it 
together as affection for the Queen held it. 
The long-drawn-out trouble in South Africa 
will at last bring defeat and cause a loss of 


[ is a singular coincidence that almost 


prestige ; the constant unrest in India will 
grow to revolt; the threatened break-up of 
China will close the door to British trade; the 
growing commerce of the United States and 
of Germany will take away the financial power 
of England; and the increasing independence 
of the great colonies will express itself in sepa- 
ration. Nor are we ourselves without re- 
minders that republican institutions have failed 
in the United States; and we are told that just 
when the British Empire is about to disinte- 
grate we are throwing away our liberties to 
follow a falling empire’s example. 

But luckily most sweeping prophecies are 
discredited by men who have only common 
sense and some knowledge of human history 
to guide them ; and to most men whose judg- 
ment rests on common sense and some know!l- 
edge of history, the most prodigious fact in 
this world’s annals is the spread and the rule 
of the English-speaking folk. And the most 
prodigious fact about the spread and the rule 
of English-speaking men is their conquering 
strides on the two continents where self-rule 
has had its fullest development. 

The future is impenetrable; but no man 
of our inheritance can (for his own brief day) 
set his life and thought right who does not 
feel a thrill when he looks at the map of the 
world. The right measure of events whether 
past or future is always the race-measure. It 
is to us and to our kinsmen that the world 
now and the civilization that is in it are com- 
mitted. To lament this fact or to doubt the 
beneficent result, is to miss the largest view 
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of life and the profoundest satisfaction of liv- 
ing that men have ever had —the high feel- 
ing that this is the morning of the world and 
that the coming day is our own. 

Such a view of civilization is necessarily 
suggested at this time. 


The Queen’s Unapproached Reign 


The large fact about Queen Victoria is that, 
in a time when the world is fast outgrowing 
kingship, she so graced her royal station as 
to make the shadowy power of the British 
crown a strong and beneficent force through- 
out the whole world. It is this fact that may 
give her in English history a more illustrious 
place than any of her predecessors. Neither 
by intellectual vigor nor by her political power 
can she be ranked with Elizabeth, for ex- 
ample; nor did any crisis come in her 
long reign whereby English civilization was 
saved to the world from such a disaster of 
eclipse as was averted by the defeat of the 
Armada or the overthrow of Napoleon. But 
the Victorian age, though it lacked a Shake- 
speare, was far more spacious than any pre- 
ceding era, and more things came to pass for 
the advancement of mankind. Indeed, when 
the Queen was born, the condition of the mass 
of mankind was more like its condition a thou- 
sand years before than it was like its condition 
now; and her name seems likely to become 
the symbol in history of this great leap in 
human development, as Queen Elizabeth’s 
name suggests to us the poetry and the 
adventure of her reign. 

But the marvellous thing is—one might 
almost say that the English have kept the 
monarchy at all, even with its shadow of real 
power; and certainly it is marvellous that in 
this past century they should have had the 
monarch of the longest reign and the most 
universal esteem in their whole history; and 
that, in a time of the rise and spread of democ- 
racy, the sovereign should have gained power 
rather than lost it, and have left the throne in 
more affectionate regard by the people than 
she found it. More wonderful still, the Queen 
was as affectionately regarded in the British 
colonies, wherever Englishmen lived, as at 
home. Men who on distant continents had 
planted and developed self-governing English 
settlements, had grown great and prospered, 
and had carried democratic ideas in govern- 
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ment to their farthest extreme, yet held the 
Queen in a sort of personal affection. 

Even in the Great Republic, where the very 
concept of royalty is foreign to our thought 
and utterly repugnant, we sincerely mourn 
her, and her memory is revered. 

Never, in the life of any man now living, 
perhaps never again in the history of the 
world, will all civilized mankind come to 
have such an attitude toward any ruler. 

The secret of the Queen’s unapproached 
preéminence was that such power as the 
crown retains was not an obstruction to 
British political development nor to indus- 
trial development. It was just before she 
ascended the throne that the first Reform 
Bill was passed; England was just begin- 
ning to emerge from the period of the rot- 
ten boroughs. From that time to this, polit- 
ical development has gone on till there is 
now practically manhood suffrage. And it 
has been a time of colonization, industrial 
development, and foreign commerce. The 
royal power touched none of these, except 
as a symbol of national greatness and impe- 
rial pride. 

The secret of the Queen’s unapproached 
preéminence lay, then, also in her social 
power. In a country of an aristocratic 
social structure, a social head has a natural 
function. The social necessity of a court is 
great in practically every European country. 
When the Queen used this great and very 
real power so wisely and so uprightly, it 
was this that made her a queen in fact. 
Hers was not the first court of good morals, 
but courts of good morals have been few 
enough to make hers as memorable as it 
was beneficent. English society owes her 
a debt that can be paid with nothing less 
than affectionate gratitude. When the throne 
exercised the gracious social power that it 
came to have in Victoria’s reign, it is small 
wonder that royalty took a new lease of 
life and influence; for all good women were 
beholden to her. 

The secret of her power lay in this, too, — 
that she was a woman. It is inconceivable 
that a man on the throne during this long 
period of political transitions, of imperial 
expansion, and of industrial growth, however 
noble his character or high his aims, could 
have come to stand for English character 
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as she stood for it. As the English people 
have grown away from the old belief in roy- 
alty by divine right or for political necessity, 
and into an understanding of self-govern- 
ment, a good woman as a symbol of their 
greatness brought to the shadowy throne 
the powerful support of an overwhelming 
national sentiment. “The Queen, God bless 
her!” expressed the imperial pride of an 
Englishman as well as a personal sentiment. 
She stood for the Empire. 

And in later life, when she had become 
grandmother to half the kings and queens 
in Europe, she came to have a strong di- 
rect political influence, too, in international 
affairs. The sovereigns of most European 
states were so bound to her by ties of blood 
or affection that her wise counsels for peace 
have been a strong restraint against rash- 
ness. 

And her counsels were always for peace. 
Without intellectual brilliancy, she was a very 
strong character. Her personality was a 
positive one, one of the most positive of her 
time. 

The Queen was born May 24, 1819; she 
succeeded to the throne on June 20, 1837; 
she was married to her cousin-german, Prince 
Albert, on February 10, 1840; the Prince of 
Wales (now King Edward VII.) was born 
November 9, 1841; the Prince Consort died 
December 14, 1861; the Queen’s jubilee was 
celebrated in 1887, and her “diamond jubi- 
lee” in 1897; and she died at Osborne, Isle 
of Wight, January 22, 1901. 

Her reign was the longest in English his- 
tory. George III. reigned sixty years; Henry 
III., fifty-six years; Edward III., fifty years. 
The only reign of a European monarch in 
ancient or modern times that was longer than 
Victoria’s was Louis XIV.’s of France, who 
nominally occupied the throne for seventy- 
two years. A review of her reign would be 
the history of England and in great measure 
the history of Europe since the fall of Napo- 
leon. A mere chronology of important 
events would fill half a magazine. The oft- 
told stories of her life —those that are taken 
from memoirs that can be relied upon— 
reflect the character of the Queen and show 
some of the changes that have come in this 
long epoch better than a formal record of 
facts. : 
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Stories of the Queen’s Life 


The institution of the Throne, which in 1837 
had sunk so low in popular estimation that its 
very existence seemed threatened, now stands 
bulwarked in the enthusiastic affection of 
British subjects everywhere. Then Harriet 
Martineau could return from witnessing the 
splendid spectacle of the Queen’s corona- 
tion to record her disapproval of a ceremonial 
of homage to one who was in reality only a 
figurehead. Since that time free institutions 
have been spreading steadily, yet no such pro- 
test was heard the other day when Edward 
VII. was proclaimed. It is the character of 
Victoria herself which has so cemented the 
loyalty of her people that the monarchy is 
stronger at the beginning of the twentieth 
century than it was sixty years ago. 

When she came to the throne, the House 
of Hanover was far from popular. Indeed, 
had the succession fallen to her uncle, the 
Duke of Cumberland, the next of kin after 
her, it was thought that nothing could have 
prevented a revolution. When she was mar- 
ried, in 1840, an awkward question of prece- 
dence came up, and one of her uncles applied 
to Wellington for advice. He was told that 
the best thing he could do would be to get 
out of England as fast as possible. “ And 
take care you are not pelted on the way!”’ 

Victoria’s father died when she was only 
eight months old, and her mother, the Duch- 
ess of Kent, guarded her carefully from con- 
tact with the court. To British middle-class 
morality the conduct of the sons of George ITT. 
was distinctly unedifying. 

William IV. resented the infrequency of the 
appearance at court of the heir to the throne, 
and when, on the occasion of his birthday, in 
1836, Victoria and her mother attended a 
royal dinner at which more than a hundred 
guests were present, he took occasion, on the 
drinking of his health, to respond with a most 
ill-timed speech :— 

“T trust in God that my life may be spared nine 
months longer [when Victoria would come of age]. 
I should then have the satisfaction of leaving the 
royal authority to the personal exercise of that 
young lady [Victoria] and not in the hands of a per- 
son now near me [the Duchess of Kent was sitting 
next the King], who is surrounded by evil admirers, 
and who is herself incompetent to act with pro- 
priety in the station in which she would be placed.” 
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Of course a scene followed. ‘The Queen 
looked in deep distress, the Princess burst into 
tears, and the whole company were aghast. 
The Duchess of Kent said not a word.” The 
excessive brutality of such a rebuke adminis- 
tered at such a time is indeed a sufficient com- 
ment on the man and king who made it. 

The Queen was brought up very simply, 
and even severely. As a little girl she had no 
knowledge of the prospects which lay before 
her. Harriet Martineau says of her: — 


“‘She kept early hours, and was active and scru- 
pulously punctual — apologized for being half a min- 
ute late for an appointment when that extraordinary 
circumstance happened once in her life. She had 
her allowance of money from an early age; but 
nobody ever heard of her being in debt for an hour. 
When her childish fancy was taken with some arti- 
cle which she wished to buy for a present, she was 
sure to conclude that she must give it up, because 
she had not money enough till quarter-day to pay 
for it. And when it was put by for her, it was as 
early as seven in the morning of quarter-day that 
she came down on her donkey and secured her pur- 
chase.” 


Queen Victoria has not only always lived 


within her income, but she has given away 
liberally, and is supposed to have amassed a 
great fortune. The year of her accession she 
paid her father’s debts, and the next her 
mother’s. Her increasing family was cared 
for on the same allowance which was made 
to her when she came to the throne. 

That she has not always succeeded in her 
efforts to implant the same principles in her 
descendants, an anecdote regarding Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg will show. He was 
attending school in England, and, having 
spent all his pocket money, bethought him of 
writing his illustrious grandmother for more. 
The answer was a rebuke, admonishing him 
to keep within his limits and wait till his allow- 
ance came due. The little Prince’s next letter 
was as follows :— 

“ My DEAR GRANDMAMMA, —I am sure you will 
be glad to know that I need not trouble you for 
any money just now, for I sold your last letter to 
another boy here for thirty shillings.” 


When William IV. died there was the live- 
liest curiosity in official and court circles re- 
garding the young girl who had been kept 
in such seclusion. ‘“ Not one of her acquaint- 
ance,” says one of the Memoir writers, “none 
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of the attendants at Kensington, not even the 
Duchess of Northumberland, her governess, 
have any idea what she is or what she prom- 
ises to be.” 

A few hours after she was notified of her 
accession it was necessary for her to meet the 
Privy Council, hastily assembled for the pur- 
pose. 

“Never was anything like the first impression 
she produced, or the chorus of praise and admira- 
tion which is raised about her manner and behavior. 
Her extreme youth and inexperience, and the igno- 
rance of the world concerning her, naturally excited 
intense curiosity to see how she would act on this 
trying occasion, and there was a considerable at- 
tendance at the Palace, notwithstanding the short 
notice. When the Lords were assembled, the Lord 
President informed them of the King’s death, and 
suggested that a few of them should repair to the 
presence of the Queen and inform her of the event, 
and that their Lordships were assembled in conse- 
quence. As soon as they had returned, the procla- 
mation was read and the usual order passed, when 
the doors were thrown open and the Queen entered, 
accompanied by her two uncles, who advanced to 
meet her. She bowed to the Lords, took her seat, 
and then read her speech in a clear, distinct, and 
audible voice, and without any appearance of fear 
or embarrassment. The Privy Councillors were 
then sworn, the two royal Dukes first, by them- 
selves ; and as these two old men, her uncles, knelt 
before her, swearing allegiance and kissing her hand, 
I saw her blush up to the eyes, and this was the 
only sign of emotion which she evinced. She 
seemed rather bewildered at the multitude of men 
who were sworn, and who came one after another 
to kiss her hand, but she went through the whole 
ceremony with perfect calmness and self-possession, 
but at the same time with a graceful modesty and 
propriety particularly interesting and ingratiating. 
When the business was done, she retired as she had 
entered.” 

It is curious that the King, Edward VIL, 
in his speech to the Privy Council has 
used the same word which sixty-four years 
ago in his mother’s drew the criticism of 
Brougham. “Amelioration,” said he to Peel, 
who stood near him, “that is not English; 
you might perhaps say melioration, but im- 
provement is the proper word.” “Qh,” said 
Peel, “I see no harm in the word, it is gener- 
ally used.” “You object to the sentiment, I 
to the grammar.” 

The Duke of Wellington said of this first 
appearance of the Queen that “if she had 
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been his own daughter he could not have 
desired to see her perform her part better.” 

Victoria, however, was not all the proper 
and submissive little state-machine which 
might be imagined. ‘“ With all her prudence 
and discretion,” says Greville, “she has great 
animal spirits, and enters into the magnificent 
novelties of her position with the zest and 
curiosity of a child.” That stanch upholder 
of the royal prerogative, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, had an early opportunity to support the 
authority of his young sovereign. The Queen 
was to go in state to St. James’s Palace to be 
proclaimed, and wished to have with her only 
her mother and one of her ladies. The Master 
of the Horse claimed the right to ride in the 
coach. Wellington was appealed to to decide 
the point. His verdict was sufficiently em- 
phatic. ‘The Queen can make you go inside 
the coach or outside the coach, or run behind 
like a damned tinker’s dog.” 

In December of 1838 Greville spent two 
days at Windsor Castle, and on the whole 
found himself bored. 

“The Court is certainly not gay, but it is, per- 
haps, impossible that any Court should be gay where 
there is no social equality. The Queen is natural, 
good-humored, and cheerful, but still she is Queen, 
and by her must the social habits and the tone of 
conversation be regulated, and for this she is too 
young and inexperienced. She sits at a large 
round table, her guests around it and Melbourne 
always in a chair beside her, where two mortal 
hours are consumed in such conversation as can 
be found.” 

This, however, is only in the evening. “The 
life which the Queen leads is this: she gets up 
soon after eight o’clock, breakfasts in her own 
room, and is employed the whole morning in trans- 
acting business ; she reads all the despatches, and 
has every matter of interest and importance in 
every department laid before her. At eleven or 
twelve Melbourne comes to her and stays an hour, 
more or less. At two she rides with a large suite ; 
Melbourne always rides on her left hand, and the 
equerry in waiting generally on her right ; she rides 
for two hours, the greater part of the time at a full 
gallop ; after riding she amuses herself for the rest 
of the afternoon with music and singing, playing, 
romping with children, if there are any in the Castle 
(and she is so fond of them that she generally con- 
trives to have some there), or in any other way she 
fancies.” 

The dinner hour is about eight. ‘ When the 
guests are all assembled the Queen comes in, 


preceded by the gentlemen of her household, and 
followed by the Duchess of Kent [her mother] 
and all her ladies; she speaks to each lady, 
bows to the men, and goes immediately to the 
dining-room. She generally takes the arm of the 
man of highest rank, but on this occasion she 
went with Mr. Stephenson, the American Minister. 
Melbourne invariably sits on her left, no matter 
who may be there ; she remains at table the usual 
time, but does not suffer the men to sit long after 
her. Coffee is served to them in the adjoining 
room, and then they go into the drawing-room, 
where she goes round and says a few words to 
each, of the most trivial nature, all, however, very 
civil and cordial in manner and expression. When 
this little ceremony is over, the Duchess of Kent’s 
whist table is arranged, and then the round table 
is marshalled, Melbourne invariably sitting on the 
left hand of the Queen and remaining there with- 
out moving till the evening is at an end. With 
him she passes (if not in #/-d-éé/e yet in intimate 
communication) more hours than any two people, 
in any relation of life, perhaps, ever do pass together 
besides. He is at her side for at least six hours 
every day. His manner to her is perfect, always 
respectful, and never presuming upon the extraordi- 
nary distinction he enjoys; hers to him is simple 
and natural. Interesting as his position is, and 
flattered, gratified, and touched as he must be by 
the confiding devotion with which she places her- 
self in his hands, it is still marvellous that he should 
be able to overcome the force of habit so completely 
as to endure the life he leads. Month after month 
he remains at the Castle, submitting to this daily 
routine ; of all men he appeared to be the last to 
be broken in to the trammels of a Court, and never 
was such a revolution seen in anybody’s occupation 
and habits. Instead of sprawling in all the attitudes 
of luxurious ease, he is always sitting bolt upright ; 
his free and easy language interlarded with ‘ damns’ 
is carefully guarded, and he has exchanged the good 
talk of Holland House for the trivial, labored, and 
wearisome inanities of the royal circle.” 


The government of her household and 
court was something she never had to learn; 
she assumed it, guided by her fine instinct 
and native tact. The government of her 
country was something she had to learn more 
slowly. Her first and perhaps her best-be- 
loved tutor was Lord Melbourne, and for a 
time the Tory leaders feared, not without 
apparent reason, that they would never be 
able to gain the confidence of a Queen upon 
whose affections the Whig leaders gained 
so complete a hold. Nor were the Tory 

















THE LATE QUEEN AND KING EDWARD VII. 
At the time of the Diamond Jubilee (1897). 











THE PRINCESS VICTORIA AT EIGHT YEARS. 


statesmen endowed with the kind of gifts 
likely to establish them in her good graces. 
“T have no small talk,” said the Duke of 
Wellington, ‘and Peel has no manners. At 
first Peel kept away as much as possible. 
When he did approach her, an observer noted 
that he ‘couldn’t help putting himself into 
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VICTORIA’S FIRST COUNCIL. 






his accustomed attitude of a dancing-master 
giving a lesson.’ She would like him better 
if he kept his legs still.” 

It is, however, the strongest evidence of 
the Queen’s good sense, political and _practi- 
cal, that though compelled again and again 
to summon a Prime Minister whom she had 
previously disliked and distrusted, she never 
permitted this feeling to affect their subse- 
quent relations. Against Gladstone, it is 
true, she is said always to have had one cause 
of complaint. ‘ He speaks to me as if I was 
a public meeting!” 

In the matter of her marriage the Queen is 
said to have shown her independence even of 
the paternal and deeply trusted Lord Mel- 
bourne. Prince Albert was visiting his royal 
cousin, and after a time the Premier thought 
it his duty to inform her that, without pre- 
suming to question her regarding her inten- 
tions, if she had any, “it was necessary that 
her Ministers should be apprised of them.” 
She replied that she had nothing to tell him. 
A fortnight afterwards she informed him that 
the whole thing was settled. 

A little later it became necessary for the 




















THE YOUNG QUEEN VICTORIA (1840). 
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Queen to make her declaration to the Privy 
Council concerning her marriage. Some one 
asked her if it was not a nervous thing to do. 

“Yes, but I did a much more nervous thing 
a little while ago.” 

“What was that?” 

“T proposed to Prince Albert.” 

Before her marriage the Queen 
pressed Melbourne for an Act of 
Parliament making Prince Albert 
King Consort. & 


“ At last,” said the old Minister, WAY) 


“T thought it my wie to be very 
plain with her. I 
said, ‘For God’s 
sake, let’s hear no 
more of it, mad- 
am; for if you 
once get the Eng- 
lish people into 
the way of making 
kings, you will get 
them into’ the 
way of unmaking 
them.” 

To the Prince 
Consort no _ less 
than to Victoria 
was due the firm 
insistence on the 
principle that the 
royal household 
must be made up 
of both men and 
women of _§irre- 
proachable repu- 
tation. The im- 
position of this 
new test of fitness 
was not always 
well received. Lord Melbourne once broke 
out, “This damned morality will ruin every- 
thing!” One nobleman, offered the Vice 
Chamberlainship, said, “Thank God, my 
character is too bad.” 


The Accession of King Edward 


The Queen died January 22, at 6.30 in the 
evening — died painlessly as the result of old 
age and of no specific disease. On the next 
day, the Prince of Wales took the oath of 
accession and made a brief address, in the 
course of which he said :— 





VICTORIA AT EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


“Tn undertaking the heavy load which now de- 
volves upon me, I am fully determined to be a 
constitutional sovereign in the strictest sense of the 
word, and so long as there is breath in my body, 
to work for the good and amelioration of my 
people. 

“T have resolved to be known by the name of 
Edward, which has been borne by six of my ances- 
tors. 

“In doing so I do not undervalue the 
name of Albert, which I inherit from my 
x «  ever-to-be-lamented great and _ wise 
<i" father, who by universal consent is, I 
think, deservedly known by the name of 
Albert the Good, 
and I desire that 
his name _ should 
stand alone. 

“Tn conclusion, I 
trust to Parliament 
and the nation to 
support me in the 
arduous duties which 
now devolve upon 
me by inheritance, 
and to which I 
am determined to 
devote my _ whole 
strength during the 
remainder of my 
life.” 


The next day 
he was proclaimed 
King with the 
quaint and _tradi- 
tional medizval 
ceremonies. 

The English 
were greatly 
pleased by the 
German Emperor’s 
visit to the Queen as soon as the news of her 
serious condition reached him. He left the 
festivities of his own court, where a great 
celebration was in progress. 

The Queen’s funeral was held on Febru- 
ary 2, with military honors, as she requested ; 
and there was the most brilliant naval page- 
ant ever seen, all nations doing honor to 
her. 

King Edward VII. by his bearing and by 
his declarations has created a distinctly 
favorable impression both in England and 
abroad. 




















From a painting by Sir Edwin Landseer. 


THE YOUNG QUEEN VICTORIA HUNTING. 
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‘*ENGLAND’S HOPE.” 


A youthful portrait of King Edward. 


From a painting by Sir Edwin Landseer. 


THE QUEEN AT OSBORNE. 


She is in mourning for the Prince Consort. 


How the Queen averted War with us 


The number of times that 
the ,Queen may have pre- 
vented war may never be 
known. But she did a service 
to the United States that will 
always be held in affectionate 
remembrance. 

When Captain Wilkes of 
the United States navy in 
1861 by force took the Confed- 
erate agents, Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell, from the English 
merchant-ship Zyrent, he of 
course clearly went beyond 
international rights. It was 
an act of violence done by 
the United States ‘navy to a 
ship flying the British flag. 

Lord Palmerston was Prime 
Minister, and he was not a 
man of conciliatory manners. 
The note framed by the Brit- 
ish Government to be sent to 
the United States Govern- 
ment would have been sure 
to provoke war. There was 
very strong feeling in the 
United States against the 
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CORONATION ROOM, 


ruling class in England because of its sym- 
pathy with the Confederacy. The temper 





THE CORONATION CHAIR, WESTMINSTER, 


Worn by centuries of king and queen making. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


of those dominant in both countries was 
easily excitable. It was a crisis. War was 
almost to be expected —by many almost hoped 
for. It was a dangerous time for a jingo Min- 
istry to send curt despatches. 

Yet if we had then had war with England, 
what dire consequences would have followed 
cannot be guessed. 

Lord Palmerston’s despatch to our govern- 
ment was sent to the Queen. The Prince 
Consort was ill, — was, in fact, on his death- 
bed. But a memorandum from the Queen, 
in the Prince’s handwriting, was returned to 
Lord Palmerston, containing proposed changes 
in the despatch which made it very much more 
conciliatory. It gave our government an op- 
portunity to settle the matter satisfactorily. 

There is no doubt that this modification 
of Lord Palmerston’s note saved us from a 
war and enabled us to preserve the Union, 
without foreign complications. 

The fact that the new monarch is a king at 
first gives a sort of shock. To the good and 
venerable Queen the English-speaking world 
had become accustomed, but a king seems an 
anachronism — at least as Americans think of 


England. 
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But in spite of the vast political changes in 
English life brought by the reform bills and 
by civil service reform, English society is 
yet thoroughly aristocratic — aristocratic to a 
degree that Americans can hardly compre- 
hend. In their social structure the two coun- 
tries are yet as far apart as the two poles. 
Startling an anachronism as a king seems 
to us, the satisfaction with which he has been 
received gives promise of an easy adjust- 
ment by his subjects to the new conditions. 

As Prince of Wales he was at times a sore 
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THE WELL-KNOWN NICHOLSON PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN. 


trial to the mass of nonconformist English- 
men; but as the first gentleman of the 
kingdom and as a master of ceremonial life, 
he has always been an attractive figure. His 
lifelong devotion to the Queen, too, has drawn 
to him something of the esteem in which she 
was held. The enormous silent power in 
international politics that she wielded so well, 
he can hardly hope to have; but the sincerity 
of his purpose, his long experience in the 
ceremonial side of royal life, and his mature 
years soften the transition and promise well. 
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sant’s pear orchard, under the wall of 

St. George’s crippled towers, I first met 
Tony. It is a good many years ago now, 
but it was the beginning of a companionship 
that has endured till this day, sometimes I 
dare hope to the betterment of us both. I 
can answer for my side of it. Tony had a 
lesson to teach, that I might pass it on in my 
turn. He was hard at it, spelling it out with 
fistfuls of mud on the stained glass windows 
of the church, could I only have made it out. 
I didn’t then—not quite. But I picked up 
the letters: no home— worse, a slum tene- 
ment; no room for him in 
school; no place and no 
leave to play for the ‘“‘cops”’ 
who filled the landscape 
whichever way he turned; 
no fun, no childhood, no 
one who cared one way or 
another —these were the 
alphabet of Tony’s brief 
life-story. 

Weeks after, when I 
found him chalking it on 
a Mulberry Street back- 
fence in these words: 
“KEEB OF TE GRAS,” I 
understood. The mud was 
no longer a riddle. The 
policeman, the landlord, the 
church were the trinity that 
stood to him for the order 
of society in which he had 
no place, a society of prop- 
erty, of sacred grass and 
window-panes and lamps 
which they were set to 


T° the corner of grim old Peter Stuyve- 
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guard, stood between him and all that made 
life worth living. They had left him only the 
gutter, and he turned it to such use as had 
the disinherited of any day. 

Only, as ever when the gutter is called in, 
Tony was wrong. He was spurning his best 
friend. Unknown to him, the old had passed 
away and the new come to take its place. A 
better day was breaking for that Eastside, 
of which he was the type; its light was shin- 
ing even then through the windows of St. 
George’s, with promise of long-forgotten 
brotherhood. If Tony in his gutter had not 
made it out, his defence was at least as good 
as ours. So there need be 
no back talk. Besides, he 
knows now. 

St. George’s, a few years 
before, had been on its last 
legs. In its day it had 
been a church of wealth 
and fashion. But fashion 


had taken the up-town 
route, and wealth went 
with it. A new population 
moved in with which it had 
nothing in common, not 
even language. St. Mar- 


tin’s would have been more 
tothe purpose. They were 
Germans, hard-working, 
poor, not what you would 
call spiritual; could get 
along without saint of any 
kind, if need be, and did, 
fora while. Their children 
took to the mud. _ St. 
George’s was for sale. 
There was a debt of $35,000 
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on the church, and it went begging for a pur- 
chaser. It was in this emergency that the 
thought of the vestry turned to a young priest 
who had spoken once or twice from Dr. Tyng’s 
old rostrum and sent little hot flashes of indig- 
naticn down the backs of some of his hearers. 
Unconventional, erratic? ‘“ Better that,” came 
the reply within the congregation that had 
dwindled to a handful, “than dry-rot and 
death. If Christianity means anything, St. 
George’s has a mission among these teeming 
multitudes. Give us the man with a mes- 
sage.” And the call went to Dr. W. S. 
Rainsford, then preaching in Toronto. 

He came, after some parleying, to meet the 
vestry of St. George’s face to face.. The com- 
mittee that received him was made up of some 
of the best-known men in the city, hard- 
headed men of business. But it was the preach- 
er who made the conditions. Their offer to 
him was a brilliant one, but he brushed it aside. 





ST GEORGE’S, STUYVESANT SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


‘‘The church stands there yet with its broken towers.” 


“We will discuss that afterward,” he said. 
‘“‘T want three things if I come to St. George’s: 
you must make the church free, discharge 
all the committees except the vestry so as to 
leave me entirely free hands, and give me 
$10,000 a year for three years, to use in par- 
ish work as I see fit without asking anybody’s 
consent.” 

They were rare conditions for a young 
preacher with a reputation yet to make to 
put to a church over head and ears in debt, 
but the men of business made out the quality 
of leadership behind them, and cried “ done.” 
So Dr. Rainsford came to New York. 

He found fourteen families on the church 
roster. “In three weeks,” he said to me in 
one of his rare reminiscent moods, with a 
grim little laugh, “I preached seven of them 
out.” Then he was down to hard pan and 
was ready to begin building. Eighteen years 
have passed since he could say with the child 
in the song: ‘“ We are seven.” 
I have the St. George’s year-book 
for 1900 before me. The number 
of families reported therein as in 
care of the register is 1877. The 
interest upon the endowment fund 
that has taken the place of the 
church debt equals pretty nearly, 
according to my reckoning, the 
old burden. Sunday morning con- 
gregations in which the neighboring 
tenements are hopefully in evi- 
dence fill every seat that was 
vacant in the old days, taxing the 
capacity of the great building. 
The rector no longer toils alone. 
A staff of half a score clergymen 
and deaconesses labor with him 
early and late in his parish of 
tenements, while an army of more 
than four hundred volunteers from 
up-town and down-town attend 
diligently to the vast array of 
social, philanthropic, educational 
machinery that has wrought these 
changes. The church stands there 
yet with its broken towers. The 
foundation under them was weak- 
ened by a fire many years ago so 
that they had to be taken down at 
a cost of nearly $30,000. To put 
them back would take four times 
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MEMORIAL HOUSE OF ST. GEORGE'S. 


that amount, and they were not put back. 
It came long ago to be understood in New 
York that St. George’s would find all the 
money that was needed for flesh and blood, 
once the need was demonstrated, but not a 
cent for brick and mortar. So the twin 
towers stand as the wreckers left them. But 
behind them a sturdy spire of a younger 
day than theirs points heavenward. Its 
cross surmounts the Memorial Building, the 
busy parish workshop under whose _ roof 
churchmanship and citizenship are welded 
into the neighborly Christianity that alone 
has help for our democratic day. Perhaps 
there is a lesson in this, a lesson for Tony 
and the rest of us. I shall not say. I only 
know it is so. 

With Dr. Rainsford at the helm St. George’s 
made good her claim that the people will sup- 
port a church that is theirs in fact; that free 
seats can be made to yield a greater revenue 
for church work than pew-rents, however 
opulent. It is, as it ought to be, largely a 
question of faith—in your fellow-man and 
in the merits of book-keeping. The Lord's 
business no more than man’s affairs will 
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prosper, if allowed to lie at loose ends. 
There is no business house down-town that 
is conducted for temporal gain with stricter 
attention to detail than is the saving of souls 
in Sixteenth Street. The budget of St. 
George’s is scanned with as anxious solicitude 
as the balance sheet of any bank; its thou- 
sand weekly contributors are as rigidly ac- 
counted for on the office ledgers if their 
Sunday envelopes contain pennies as when 
they hold twenty-dollar bills; its parish work 
proceeds along lines sedulously planned, with 
the watchful care of an invading army pre- 
pared to deal with any emergency, and with 
results to invaders and invaded alike that 
have made service at St. George’s a much 
coveted post-graduate course of ecclesiastical 
training. As an organization for religious 
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work St. George’s from a flat failure has be- 
come an unquestioned success of significance 
not only for the Eastside of New York. In- 
deed, it has been and is a liberal contributor 
to the whole country. On a recent Sunday 
morning committees from four churches in as 
many Western states met in its pews without 
prearrangement to return thanks for shep- 
herds fitted at St. George's. But its great 
work, its real contribution to its day and to 
mankind, is not to be measured by ledger 
balances or church reports. That work must 
ever be its helping to usher in the new and 
better day, the bringing of men together in 
a real brotherhood on the basis of mutual 
understanding and esteem — its account in 
the final reckoning with Tony. 

What I mean by that it would not be 
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difficult for any one to understand who saw 
the mighty host of nearly fifteen hundred 
communicants thronging to St. George’s altar- 
rail on last Easter morning. Mighty in num- 


bers and mighty in promise, for the great 
mass were young working men and women 


from the tenements, the very class whose 
falling away from the church ecclesiastical 


pessimists are loudly bewailing. They are 
the strength of St. George’s to-day; and 
shoulder to shoulder with them stand the 
men and the women whom I wrote ‘‘ How 
the Other Half Lives” for. I meant that 
they should know; that those whose lines 
were laid in easier places should find out 
something about the hardships and the temp- 
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tations.of their poorer brothers and sisters ; 
that there should not forever be an other half. 
Go to. St. George’s on Sunday, and you will 
find the president of one of the greatest col- 
leges in the land teaching a Bible class of 
workingmen to whom life’s hard problems 
are very real and pressing, and he is a better 
college president for it, and they better men. 
In the ranks of the rector’s co-workers you 
will see the most masterful financier of the 
day, who on week-days traffics in railroads 
as the man who drops his envelope in the 
contribution plate he passes trades mayhap 
in apples or potatoes; the president of the 
Citizens’ Union, a philanthropist of the no- 
blest aspirations, truly of the “oldest and 
best,” and others like him distinguished for 
wealth, social position, and public spirit, a 
combination too rare yet among us for our 
comfort or even safety. Any night in the 
week go to the Parish House and find it 
teeming with a hundred healthy human ac- 
tivities from the cellar where the young lads 
learn the value of a steady hand and a sure eye, 
sighting along a rifle-barrel, to the quiet floor 
up at the top where the resident clergy meet 
inquirers into life’s graver questions for ex- 
change of ideas and advice, and everywhere 
you will find the children of ease and of 
plenty giving of their time and of the abun- 
dance of their lives freely to the children of 
toil and of poverty. In St. George’s plan 
they mingle on equal terms. It is good for 
those who have little and better for those 
who have much. It is good for us all— for 
only so comes the true democracy unless we 
realize which, all the high aspirations of our 
race and of our faith, all our gropings after 
human freedom in any form, are lies and 
vanity. 

This is not to say that Dr. Rainsford has 
brought us face to face with the millennium. 
The cry that goes up from St. George’s is the 
world-old one for help to bring in the harvest 
that is whitening in the fields. “Year by 
year,” says its rector, in his last summons to 
his people, “‘it seems to be growing harder in 
New York to get people of education and lei- 
sure systematically to carry on such work as 
I outline for Christ’s church. And yet, if this 
unwillingness is not overcome, no branch of 
the Christian Church can possibly succeed. 
Money can never take the place of service.” 
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It is the call of a man who is fighting at close 
quarters. The perspective of eighteen years 
tells a different story. The cry of that day 
was not for helpers to bring in the sheaves, 
but to pay an overdue mortgage. There were 
no sheaves to bring in; none, that is, which 
the reapers identified as belonging to them. 

A glance at the human beehive in the Par- 
ish House soon suggests the methods of these 
reapers. I shall tell no tales concerning the 
evolution of the rifle range inthe cellar. There 
are people who object to rifles anywhere. The 
government found no cause of complaint when 
fifty odd stout lads from St. George’s shoul- 
dered their rifles and reported for duty at 
the outbreak of the Spanish War. They had 
learned there to shoot in defence of their coun- 
try. There may be some who shake their 
heads doubtfully at the sight of St. George’s 
Cadet Battalion marching with fife and drum 
to its Saturday night-drills in the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Armory. I am not of their num- 
ber. Often enough have I known the choice 
to be, when it came to the tenement house 
boys, whose spokesman Tony tried to be ac- 
cording to his light, between a gun on the 
shoulder, a chance to fall into line as one of 
us, or stripes on the back in the jail that for- 
ever shut them out from their kind. Since 
boys will have guns, let them have real ones 
and grow to the stature of men in carrying 
them. No risk init. St. George’s boys grow 
into St. George’s men, and when you say it, 
you have the aim and end of it all in a nut- 
shell. 

Years ago, after a visit to a church club 
gymnasium in that section of the city, where 
I saw two boys squaring accounts in a friendly 
bout with boxing-gloves, I said something in 
print about the gospel in the shape of a black 
eye, referring to the peace and good will that 
are engendered by such a programme; and 
the manager took me severely to task. There 
was no such a thing as a black eye in their 
club, he said. They were lucky. I saw no 
black eyes at St. George’s; but I imagine 
there must have been some, and bruises of 
many kinds, for the Athletic Club in Dr. 
Rainsford’s flock holds no less than three 
championships of America for wrestling, and 
the wheelmen in it take long trips out on 
Long Island in summer, which I know from 
experience to be productive of bruises. That 
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is to say, unless they are considerably nimbler 
than I, but I guess they are. I have seen 
them perferm feats on the parallel bars, jump 
to amazing heights, and square off and doa 
hundred things I never dreamed of when I 
was at their age, either as boy or man. The 
gymnasium is mightily popular, and its equip- 
ment is kept up to the top notch with the 
same jealous care with which the club is 
guarded against the inroads of professionalism 
that will creep in to the routing of the manly 
muscular Christianity which is the purpose of 
it all. However, to that kind of an emergency, 
the rector, himself an amateur athlete of no 
mean caliber, is always equal. 

It is a good thing that all the members of 
the Men’s Club at St. George’s are not ath- 
letes, for they number nearly seven hundred, 
which is rather more than seven times as 
many as the gymnasium could employ to ad- 
vantage at any one time. I do not know of 
a club room in the city more cheery or at- 
tractive than theirs. Along with six athletic 
contests announced upon its bulletin board 
for the winter, including the competition for 
the rector’s cup, I noticed three smokers, a 
Thanksgiving Day cross-country race, two 
billiard tournaments, as many lectures, three 
concerts and ladies’ receptions, and chess 
and checker prize games besides—rather a 
comprehensive card, it will be seen. The 
“events” of St. George’s Men’s Club are 
popular always, and not least the evenings 
when they bid the King’s Daughters and the 
Girls’ Friendly be their guests, or are in turn 
received by them in the chapel for a dance. 
The key-note of St. George’s is to get hold of 
the young and keep hold of them; and com- 
mon sense long since showed that the way 
to do that was to let the young men and the 
young women come together as they will 
anyhow, and have the chance which the tene- 
mentdenies them. Thestreet is a poor place 
for it, the rector truly observes. The propo- 
sitions which in the past have occasionally 
been laughed at as “ Rainsford’s heresies ” 
were usually efforts to have this want under- 
stood and supplied, and to take from the sa- 
loon its prestige as the “‘ poor man’s club”’ by 
giving him a better for it. He is even now 
pleading for a “church parlor” for his young 
people; a place where they may meet and 
have music and such amusement as they 
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crave. ‘Reasonable opportunities for social 
intercourse are an immense moral safeguard,” 
he says, in support of his demand, and we all 
know that he is right. 

These dances, by the way, are a whole in- 
dex to the strides the neighborhood has taken 
since St. George’s built one spire where there 
were two before. They were rather wearing 
in the beginning upon the clerical staff and 
their helpers from up-town. Cigarette ends 
and rough horseplay were apt to be some- 
what conspicuously in evidence. To-day a 
ball at Sherry’s can scarcely show better 
manners or more courtly behavior of the 
young men toward their partners. If there 
be any who, remembering Tony, think the 
efforts making for the rescue of the Eastside 
not worth while, that the morals do not go 
with the manners here, let him get himself 
invited to one of the St. George’s dances, 
and, seeing what goes on there, let him recall 
that it was the young men and women of that 
Eastside whose demand for decency started 
the crusade against vice that is now filling 
the land with its hue and cry. Then let him 
doubt no longer. The Eastside is no more 
helpless than the Avenue, except when it is 
left in the lurch. In which case it may be 
for us that the outlook will prove hopeless in 
the end. 

The women’s end of it is represented by 
the King’s Daughters, the Girls’ Friendly, 
and the Sewing School of nearly five hundred 
members, which together carry on an unceas- 
ing propaganda in the tenements east of 
First Avenue. The Girls’ Friendly alone 
conducts sewing classes, dressmaking classes, 
university extension talks, classes for physical 
improvement, embroidery and knitting schools, 
a millinery class that overhauls half the old 
hats of the parish and makes them present- 
able, cooking classes which tentatively feed 
first upon the product of their own industry 
and in due time bring to the furtherance of a 
sensible temperance programme more practi- 
cal aid than all the sermons preached from 
the beginning to the end of time; singing 
classes, a reading room, a class for the train- 
ing of clerks, and what not. Each class, 
circle, or centre groups itself about a volun- 
teer leader who comes at night from the dis- 
tant land of fashion and freedom from work, 
to teach and to learn from these friends, who 





























meet her on even terms without trace of em- 
barrassment or meddlesome curiosity, many a 
lesson of contentment and humility. And in 
the exchange the distance is lessened daily, the 
gap in our social structure is bridged by the 
human sympathy which alone has strength to 
" carry us over safe. 

I shall not attempt to follow into its details 
the parish machinery that reaches the lives 
of fully eight thousand persons who are most 
in need of such ministrations, with helpful 
sweetening touch. They range from the 
kindergarten for the little shavers, which is 
conducted under St. George’s roof by the 
New York Kindergarten Association for the 
benefit of perplexed mothers no less than for 
the little ones themselves, to the Secret So- 
ciety of the Golden G upstairs that caps the 
whole structure with the soaring ambition to 
be “somebody.” There is a kitchen-garden 
where the girls are trained to be housekeepers, 
an employment office for those needing work, 
a summer cottage by the sea, which last year 
sheltered 512 women and children for a week, 
and 10,500 for a day at a time; a grocery 
store that sells at wholesale prices and gives 
supplies free to those who have no money; a 
relief department with medical aid and stores 
of clothing given to the church and mended 
and made over by poor women who thus learn 
a useful lesson while earning a day’s wages ; a 
circulating library of five thousand volumes, a 
dramatic society with endless resources of fun 
and enjoyment, and last but not least a trade- 
school, which alone of them all is crowded out 
and has to seek quarters in a tenement farther 
east in Sixteenth Street. I remember the ori- 
gin of that school. It had its beginning in a 
kind of rebellion of a couple of young men 
against the will of the rector, who sought to 
set them to work in the Sunday School. No, 
they said, they would rather try a boys’ club. 
The rector looked them over. 

“Well,” he said, ‘go over on the Eastside 
and find something there to do for the boys. 
Plenty of them there. When you have done 


it, come and tell me of it.” 

They went and started a club. The club 
led to talks about the marvels of mechanics. 
The talks had to be illustrated by visits to 
the gas works, the electric light works, the 
navy yard, the water-works, and newspaper 
offices. 


The two reported that the thing was 
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under way, but yet in the air to a great 
extent. Then came an offer of money to run 
a training school, if a definite plan were 
adopted. To-day the school is there, and it 
has three times as many pupils as it can hold. 
They are taught carpentry, plumbing, print- 
ing, drawing, and manual training in three 
shifts, each two nights a week. And again 
the touch: the absent ones are looked up in 
their homes. The teacher finds out what life 
means to them, and understands some things 
that were beyond his grasp before. The 
school does not aim to make finished mechan- 
ics, but rather to give the boys a taste for it, 
to turn their minds to mechanical pursuits, 
and in this it has been successful. 

In St. George’s plan all these manifold 
activities are made to contribute to the church 
work through the Sunday School. That is 
the wicket gate through which those must 
come who would share in the life within. 
There are other gates that are held ajar, but 
only ajar. Non-church-members may join 
the men’s club, but only upon declaring their 
willingness to go upon the parish register 
and pull with the rest. Into the trade school 
a boy may step without belonging to the Sun- 
day School, but not without close scrutiny ; 
nor is he likely to stay there long, unaffiliated. 
Through the Girls’ Friendly any one may 
enter who is pure and good; no other ques- 
tion is asked. But even that is but a round- 
about way to the same goal. The young 
married women’s club absorbs the graduates 
of the Friendly, and the Sunday School their 
children in its turn. Once a week the entire 
Parish House, chapel, club-rooms, and all, is 
turned into a huge seminary for the study of 
Bible lessons. It is a significant peculiarity 
of this school that just about half of its stu- 
dents, that is to say more than eleven hun- 
dred, are over fourteen years old. It means 
that the plan has succeeded, that the Church 
not only makes growth, but keeps it, that the 
fight for Tony is won and the gutter beaten. 
So the patient plodders of St. George’s may 
calmly face the days of perplexity and trouble 
that are coming. Their parish is moving 
from them once more. The poor are going 
after the rich. In their place is coming a 


new and unknown people of hostile antece- 
dents, Italians and Jews. 
“We labor and strive,” said the rector to 
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me with a touch of unwonted sadness in his 
voice, “only to find our people going from 
us when we have helped them to where they 
can no longer abide the tenement. It is like 
forever making bricks without straw.” 

They need have no fear who are keeping 
a grip on the boy,on Tony: he is himself the 
to-morrow. It matters less with what tongue 
he speaks, or is spoken to, than that he is 
spoken to at all. He is yours for the asking, 
if you will but ask. Were it not so, our im- 
migration problem would bea problem indeed, 
not to be endured. And Tony is the really 
important member of the family. The rest 
will follow where he goes. 

I have said enough to show the way all 
this is tending, which to me means the mis- 
sion of Christianity in the world. If it has 
not that; if itis not here to make men better, 
to make them brothers ; if it lack the power to 
do it, —it were better that every lofty church 
spire in the land be laid low as were those of 
St. George’s of old, until the lesson be learned. 
But it has been learned. Even those who 
cannot see beyond the ecclesiastical machine 
they are tending, know it, and because of it, 
we can forgive them if they but tend it faith- 
fully. A word about the man who took Tony 
under the arms. Dr. Rainsford is big of 
stature, as of heart and mind. He stands 
considerably above six feet in his stockings. 
He loves a joke, and used to tell with keen 
relish of the procession of ragamuffins he 
found trailing him on First Avenue when he 
first came here, chanting to an accompani- 
ment of tin pans and improvised cymbals: 
“Won’t he be a comfort to his mother when 
he grows up.” Those were the days when 
the doctor’s athletic training came in handy 
at times. He had started a mission school 
in the back rooms of a saloon on Avenue A 
and at one of the first sessions found a big 
ruffian in possession greatly to the discomfort 
of the teacher. Told to go out, the fellow 
informed Dr. Rainsford with an oath that he 
would see him further first. The doctor 
talked peaceably enough to the blackguard, 
hoping to avoid a disturbance, but when he 
swore at him again, gave him his own medi- 
cine in a blow that felled him like an ox. 
The fellow arose, dazed and groping, to find 
the doctor standing over him, ready to have 
it out. 
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“ Have you got enough?” he asked. The 
man cried quits and went his way. The 
Sunday School session proceeded. 

A week later there was another fight. The 
rector started in to clear the room, persuasion 
having failed, and found the burly ruffian of 
the previous encounter at his elbow. 

“T thought I was in for it,” he said, telling 
of it, “and that they had come to clean me 
out. I made sure my back was free and 
turned upon them. Imagine my surprise, 
when I saw my customer of the week before 
grab the other by the neck and rush him to 
the door. 

“* Here,’ he said, firing him out, ‘ the rector 
and I can clean out this saloon!’ That was 
the last fight we had.” 

Dr. Rainsford is an Irishman born. His 
family belongs in Dublin. As a very young 
man he came to Canada with a party of emi- 
grants, and having seen them settled, started 
across the States from St. Paul to “the coast” 
on horseback, a hazardous trip on which his 
small party was more than once in peril of 
annihilation from roving Indians. The pas- 
sion for hunting, which made him run this 
risk, has not deserted him at the age of fifty, 
but the work of St. George’s parish leaves 
him but little time to indulge in it these times. 
Still, once in a while he slips away to the 
Rocky Mountains with his boys, for a holi- 
day. His study in the rectory, in fact, every 
room in it, bears testimony to his skill with 
the rifle. Heads of elk, grizzly, and mountain 
sheep adorn walls and shelves. The doctor 
thinks out his sermons under a battery of 
guns, any one of which has a story to tell of 
hardships joyfully borne, of danger and 
triumph. And he remembers them well. 
Perhaps they help the sermon go straight to 
the mark. 

They have sometimes done so in a way to 
make a lot of people wince. There are some 
who have maintained in the past, that the 
doctor was- not shooting at the right mark at 
all. His broad churchmanship, which recks 
little of forms unless like barrels, for what 
they contain, has offended some, the radical- 
ism of his Irish blood others. Dr. Rainsford 
is a stanch advocate of the cause of labor. 
Labor men do not always agree with him, but 
they hear him gladly, respectfully, even lov- 
ingly, for they know his heart. His brethren 
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in the cloth may sometimes feel nervous in 
his presence. They cannot guess where he 
is going to strike next and make the dust fly ; 
but his great work no one questions. Those 
who are disposed to question his orthodoxy 
have had their breath taken away more than 
once when St. George’s stalwart rector has 
invaded their cherished realm of theology, as 
in his famous series of Lenten sermons on the 
Bible a while ago, and shown them that in 
real loving loyalty to the truths of our Chris- 
tian faith, he has no superior in a New York 
pulpit. His creed he summed up to me re- 
cently in a talk we had about St. George’s 
and its problems : — 

“Tt is the new commandment. Whatever 
light may be coming to us in the future, 
whatever it may have in store, that is the 
message for to-day, that we learn to love one 
another.” 

And in it discordant voices are silenced. 
It is the sum of all. 
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Going by St. George’s the other morning, 
the invitation that is all too rare yet on church 
doors in New York: “Come in, rest and 
pray ” beckoned me, and I went in. Two wor- 
shippers were there before me, both women. 
In the twilight of the lofty building I saw them 
dimly in their pews. One was old, worn with 
toil and care; but the deep lines in her 
seamed face were lines of peace. The other 
was a young girl, in rich clothing, come in on 
her way out shopping. The pocketbook in 
her gloved hand told that plainly enough. 
Silently the two knelt with bowed heads. 
From without came the roar of the great city 
as a distant confused murmur. A little spar- 
row twittered in one of the windows upon 
which Tony had vented his spite. To the 
day of strife and of hate had succeeded the 
day of peace, of good will. The old and 
the new, the yesterday and the to-day, had 
met in mutual understanding as neighbor 
with neighbor. And it was well. 
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THE CRY OF ALL CLASSES IN THE KINGDOM AT THE GAINS OF AMERI- 
CAN AND GERMAN TRADE—HOW THE LABOR UNIONS CAME TO HINDER 
BRITISH COMMERCE—AN INTERESTING CHAPTER IN INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


BY 
CHALMERS ROBERTS 


TRAVELLER arriving in England 
A at this time is constantly struck with 

one sentence staring at him from bill- 
boards, from headlines as glaring as con- 
servative journalism allows, and even from 
the more serious reviews and magazines. 
Everywhere the same exhortation, the-almost 
plaintive cry, “ Wake up, England!” This 
is the battle call of a great army composed 
of all classes of society bent upon restraining 
the steady and indubitable relative decline in 
British export trade, and even in the trade of 
those branches of home consumption subject 
to foreign competition. It has taken the gov- 
erning mind almost ten years to awake to the 
situation. If the mind of the laboring man 
proves as sluggish as the mind of the social 
strata above him, little hope remains for the 
retention of his country’s industrial supremacy. 


The London 77mes led off a few months ago 
with a strong series of articles by an anony- 
mous but exceedingly well-informed writer 
who took a very serious view of the practice of 
restricting production among British engi- 
neers. The Dazly Mail followed with a 
series of articles from the pen of perhaps 
the best trade authority in the land, Mr. Theo. 
Fielden, editor of /ze/den’s Magazine, to whose 
writings, both in his magazine and in the 
press, I am much indebted for information 
given here. 

The Daily Telegraph, the great organ of 
middle-class England, recently said, in one 
of a series of editorials : — 

“Upon our side it is certain that British manu- 
facturers must be more willing to imitate the meth- 
ods of their rivals if they cannot outstrip them in 
original invention. Clients at home will have to 
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simplify their specifications if English enterprise is 
to have any chance at its best of competing with 
the colossal output of standard makes in the United 
States. ... Above all, the obstructive rules of 
trade unions and the reluctance of the trade-union 
worker to assist in speeding up the work must be 
swept away. Nations have always developed their 
highest strength in overcoming their most danger- 
ous difficulties, and we shall find in the very sever- 
ity of the struggle stimulating compensations of 
which we little dream.” 


The Spectator, too, in fact the whole British 
press, has fallen to discussing the subject. 

To one well acquainted with the slow work- 
ing of public thought in England there have 
been many amusing incidents connected with 
this trade contest. The case of Sir Howard 
Vincent, M.P., is a shining one. It is now 
some years since the marvellous penetration 
of German manufactures, not only into the 
markets which Great Britain claimed as hers 
by right of prior occupation, but into the tight 
little isle itself, came to be generally noticed. 
As perhaps the earliest inspiration of his pub- 
lic career, Sir Howard in a speech at West- 
minster told his parliamentary colleagues that 
this Teutonic triumph was due to the ape-like 
imitativeness of the Germans and the cheap- 
ness of their inferior imitations; that if Eng- 
lishmen had to choose knowingly between the 
home and the foreign made article there would 
be no further question of German competition ; 
that he proposed as a remedy a law requiring 
all foreign manufactures to be so stamped in 
plain lettering. Parliament agreed readily to 
the proposition. Hence it happened that one 
fine morning John Bull discovered staring at 
him from every corner of his home, his shop, 
his office, the significant legend: ‘ Made in 
Germany.” The result was an overwhelm- 
ing revelation of the inroads that the foreign 
manufacturer had made. It was probably be- 
cause it proved so painful that the law was 
finally repealed, but the lesson it taught sank 
deep and is remembered bitterly. There was 
at the time some satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that the things “‘ made in Germany ” were 
for the most part small articles for daily use, 
and that England still led in things that mat- 
tered. Here came further revelations. In 


hurrying the railway up the Nile after the 
capture of Omdurman, where speed was im- 
perative, the British Government gave the 
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chief bridge contract (over the Atbara River) 
to the Penroyd Iron Works near Philadelphia, 
over the heads of several home competitors. 
Oh, the clamor and outcry which arose from 
the English press at the time! Americans 
in England at the time will never forget it. 
There was much talk of national shame, 
and ashes were plentifully sprinkled on the 
public head. Yet the American firm agreed 
to construct the bridge within seven weeks, 
whereas the British contractors required seven 
months. 

Even this was not the end of sorrow. A 
few years more saw American-built locomo- 
tives hauling trains on the Midland and the 
Great Northern railroads, the first American 
locomotives used in England since the forties. 
Further still the conquerors come, bringing 
coals to Newcastle indeed. Both the United 
States and Germany have long since passed 
Great Britain in the iron and steel indus- 
tries. 

In 1891 the output of steel from the United 
States was in advance of the British output 
by five million tons, and Germany came sec- 
ond, still a million tons in advance of the old- 
time leader. Even into their proud shipyards 
Americans come and undersell them in steel 
ship plates. Very lately thousands of tons 
have been sold to the Clyde shipbuilders for 
forward delivery. 

Sir Howard Vincent has again amusingly 
come to the fore as the champion of British 
trade. He wrote a stinging public letter to 
Lord Claud Hamilton, Chairman of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, upon the lack of 
patriotism shown by his company in placing 
large orders for steel rails and fish plates with 
the Carnegie Steel Company. Lord Claud’s 
answer is instructive and significant. Once 
again Sir Howard has unintentionally opened 
English eyes. The answer probably discloses 
a typical instance of the unreadiness or inabil- 
ity of British manufacturers to meet require- 
ments. The Great Eastern Railway Company 
has had during the past two years two con- 
tracts running for rails and chairs with one 
of the leading British steel companies. The 
final deliveries of the first contract were 
eleven months in arrears, of the second, up 
to the time of writing, not a single rail had 
been delivered. The most strenuous efforts 
had been put forth by the directors of the * 
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railroad company, but a deficiency of nine 
thousand tons is shown, with the natural 
consequences that very great delay and in- 
convenience have been caused in connec- 
tion with the maintenance work of the line. 
To use Lord Claud’s own words, the direc- 
tors went “where we could rely upon good 
materials and prompt delivery and at a price 
below what we would have had to pay in 
England.” 

This incident brings the matter down to 
primary causes —in fact, the primary cause. 
This cannot be said to lie in the ignorance of 
British manufacturers, for in the iron and 
steel industries, those most seriously threat- 
ened, it may be admitted that the leading 
ironmasters of England have little to learn 
from the United States or elsewhere. The 
root of the evil lies in the British workman 
himself. Some ascribe it to his lack of am- 
bition. Others say that he has no conscience 
with regard to his employer. And others go 
so far as to accuse the climate. It seems hard 
to blame him for what is probably only the 
outcome of his traditions and his surround- 
ings. Individually he compares favorably 
with his fellows anywhere in the world. See 
how he prospers when he goes to America. 
Some of the best workers in American in- 
dustries are British born. Yet the facts are, 
as all authorities agree, that while both in 
Germany and America the workmen show 
the keenest desire to do as much and as well 
as possible within a given time, the British 
laborer seems determined to do as little as 
possible in the shortest working day obtain- 
able. This absence of honorable applica- 
tion is best made evident in these figures 
from an article signed “ Metallurgist’’ in a 
recent number of the /ronmonger ; — 


“From a careful calculation, made after compar- 
ing notes with other observers, and taking the figures 
1 to 14 as representing the capacity of the ordinary 
British workman, I consider the Swiss-German as 
fairly represented by 13 and the Yankee by 2}.” 


It is chiefly to arouse this sleeping giant 
that the present campaign of ‘Wake up, 
England!” is waged. Yet of course many 
other causes are suggested for the decline. 
And much unsatisfactory consolation is offered 
on what is said to be the remaining superior- 
ity of British productions over their more 
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successful rivals. But for an outsider it is 
rather difficult to believe that if, for instance, 
the English-made locomotive so long outlasts 
the American, English railroads would con- 
tinue to invest in the “‘machine-made’”’ article 
from afar with the more slowly constructed 
“hand-made” engine at their very doors. In 
the discussions, one reads a great deal about 
the advantages that the Germans have in 
their superior technical education, of the im- 
possibility of competing with the natural re- 
sources of America, of the standardization 
of American products which gives them a 
great time advantage over British manufac- 
tures — where each locomotive or each bridge 
must be built according to special stipulations, 
and wherefore a stock of bridges, waiting only 
to be put up, cannot be kept on hand. In 
addition to these reasons, are mentioned a 
general indisposition to adopt improved ap- 
pliances and new tools, the failure to adopt 
the best commercial methods, and even the 
great battles of Cobden’s day promise to be 
fought again over the cry for the protection 
of the home market to the British manufac- 
turer against his foreign competitor. This 
will surely be one of the leading public issues 
in the United Kingdom within the next few 
years, although the writer, for one, believes 
that the result will not bea blind wall of pro- 
tective tariff limited to Great Britain alone, 
but a general scheme for securing advantages 
to reciprocal trade between the mother coun- 
try and her colonies. 

After all these subjects are brushed aside, 
the controversialists come down to the leading 
issue and expend most of their ammunition 
on it. This is the restriction of output due 
to trade unions and the general lack of enthu- 
siasm in his work which the British laborer 
himself displays. It is confessed even by 
those naturally friendly to the trade unions 
and with full admission of the many benefits 
that the working classes have received at their 
hands, that they are chiefly to blame for the 
retrogression of British industry. Their enor- 
mous power hangs, a sullen cloud, over the 
whole industrial world here, affecting men 
and masters alike. If you blame the master 
for his out-of-date factory and plant, he will 
answer to this effect : — 

“Yes, ladmit they are behindthetimes. But 
they earn, as they have earned for many years, 
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a fine dividend on the money invested. You 
know all of this talk about the decline of our 
power in the trade of the world does not mean 
that we are idle. It is in getting our share of 
the great increase in international commerce 
that the figures tell against us. Every factory 
in England is as full of work and orders as 
itcan be. Yet it is true, as you say, that we 
should increase our producing power. Why 
don’t we? Well, frankly, I for one am afraid. 
My little fortune now is secure. Nothing can 
affect it. Suppose I upset the present satis- 
factory condition of things by investing my 
earnings in a much larger plant; for if I 
rebuild at all, it must be with all of my own 
and possibly borrowed capital. No sooner 
have I done so than the unions for some 
reason or another will call out the men on a 
strike, and strikes have been known to last 
here for years, to the ruin alike of the masters 
and men. No man who suffered through 
the great engineering strike of a few years 
ago can ever fail to include the possibility 
of its repetition in his calculation for the 
future.” 

The discussion brings out ample blame for 
the masters even if the burden of the charges 
seem heavier against the men. They are 
accused of a lack of a conciliatory attitude, 
of a determined reduction of pay where piece- 
work has been adopted, in order to cut any 
ambitious workman back to his old wage, and 
to obtain a greater output at a less cost, and 
of engaging in such sharp local competitions 
with each other as to preclude the possibility 
of securing the perfect plants which combined 
industries in the United States enjoy. 

Still, all these reasons sink into small signifi- 
cance when the trade union is fully brought 
forward. It is a wonderful story, that of the 
development of the Guild of the Middle Ages 
into the Trade Union of to-day, one much too 
long to tell here, but one which well repays 
research and reading. The bitter warfare 
waged by capitalists and the government 
against workmen, even during the early part 
of this century, will lead the sympathies of 
any unbiassed investigator to the side of the 
men. For years it was unlawful for a man 
to belong to any labor organization even of 
the most simple kind, and as late as 1830 men 
were sentenced to penal servitude and depor- 
tation on the slightest proof that they had 
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lent any aid or taken any part in a movement 
to affect the wage they should receive or the 
time they should be employed. No one ac- 
quainted with the past can withhold his sym- 
pathy from the trade union movement, and he 
must have seen with satisfaction not only the 
frequent successes of the unions in obtaining 
a full share of the advantages of improved 
trade, but, even more decidedly, the position 
of comparative independence in which the 
individual unionist workingman is placed in 
dealing with hisemployer. Speaking broadly, 
the efforts of the unions for the improvement 
of the condition of labor in respect of remu- 
neration, of sanitation, and of freedom from 
the risks of accident have been very largely 
beneficial, and have in the main been directed 
with as little unwisdom and unworthy motive 
as could be expected. And the reduction of 
the number of hours has increased the propor- 
tion of life available for family and social in- 
tercourse, for wholesome recreation, and even 
for intellectual improvement; and this is well 
worth some economic sacrifice. 

All this having been said, quite a different 
view must be taken of the general direction 
given by many British trade unions to the 
attitude of their members, during the hours 
of labor. Sympathy will not remain with 
the unions if they persist in shirking their 
share of the common obligations of the whole 
commercial world. They have taken steps 
which are plainly the most shortsighted. Per- 
haps the chief of these has been a perni- 
cious opposition not only to all labor-saving 
machinery, but to all saving of labor as 
well. The British artisan is restrained from 
doing his best because his trade union has 
set a limit on individual production. The 
temporary gain to the workingman, even if 
secured, is purchased at the cost of a danger 
of permanent and disastrous loss. 

This condition of things is receiving the 
gravest attention from the best minds in the 
United Kingdom; for no witness of this 
arousing of British doggedness can doubt the 
result that it will bring. These men, who 
have set the seal of progress on all nations, 
will not lag behind, once they realize they are 
assailed. When they are fully awake to any 
danger, they meet it with the qualities that 
have conquered the world. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, FEB. 1. 


























THE PROGRESS. OF HONESTY 


HOW THE TRUTH PAYS IN BUSINESS AND FRANKNESS 

BRINGS DIRECT REWARD—GOOD MORALS BROUGHT 

BY PUBLICITY—THE CORPORATION AND HONESTY— 

THE ONE GREAT INTRENCHMENT OF DISHONESTY 

LEFT IS THE RICH MAN’S PART IN POLITICS 
BY 


HENRY GRAFTON CHAPMAN 


S a matter of fact, matters improve in 
A a matter-of-fact way, not theatrically. 
New York City, for instance, is not 
governed perfectly, but Tammany Hall can- 
not, to-day, steal a dollar directly from the 
city. Politicians cannot buy a voter, and be 
sure that he will “stay bought,” and that the 
proper vote will be delivered. Embezzle- 
ments by bank officers are rarer, and they 
cannot reach any great proportions, where 
the well-known checks that have been devised 
to prevent them are systematically applied, 
as they were not in the case of Alvord and 
the First National. Dishonest failures in 
business are fewer. Patent swindles are less 


common. No concern which, like the Merrit /*‘ 


Investment Company, promises ten per cent 
a month can last long. Semi-fraudulent 
enterprises of all sorts, for obtaining money 
under pretences that are more or legs false, 
are difficult to start, and hard to maintain. 
There is a distinct decline in the number 
of swindles and financial delusions. And 
even schemes started under the impulse of 
sincere but misguided enthusiasm, like the 
Cumberland Gap affair, will never again be 
as common as they have been in the past. 


THE POWER OF PUBLICITY 


Publicity and exposure are the great safe- 


guards. One may deplore the impudence of 
the press in dragging scandals into view, 
but the modern newspaper must be taken 
with the defects of its good qualities. It 
drags everything into view. If in private 
concerns the newspapers are impudent, in 
frauds that concern the public they are vigi- 
lant. Exposure to daylight is the best dis- 
infectant of all rottenness. 
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All along the line of commercial and polit- 
ical honesty there has been improvement. 
Less is wasted, less is stolen. Real reform 
is slowly and steadily at work. 

How has the improvement taken place? 
What, as a matter of fact, have been the 
actions that have helped to better things? 
There has been no end of groping about in 
this matter. Much harm has been done with 
the best intentions; much good has come 
about, incidentally, or accidentally, as it were. 
If one can hit upon some notion as to the 
kind of actions that have turned out well, 
time can be saved by pushing these, and 
letting the rest go. 

Let us jump zz medtas res. 

In the days of Jay Gould men of high 
finance did business without rules of any 
description. Few of his disciples are left; 
they have been balked by an egotism wiser 
than theirs. There was a bad period among 
the retail merchants, a time when it was 
thought good business to deceive the public, 
till certain houses like that of Alexander T. 
Stewart, to take a well-known example, with 
this wiser egotism built up a great fortune 
by giving the public exactly what they said 
they would, and the best merchants have 
done the same ever since. Thirty years ago 
an advertisement was assumed to be a hum- 
bug. Advertising is now an honorable pro- 
fession, and the men who are at the head of 
it receive large and well-earned salaries for 
telling the public (in so attractive a way that 
their advertisements are good reading) the 
exact truth about what their employers have 
to sell. 

Journalism is not yet out of the wood. But 
newspapers, naturally, are not all at the same 
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point. Some are floundering in the worst 
stage of unrestrained egotism, the stage 
where people stop at nothing which they 
think will pay, and hope the plan will work. 
But it is a plan that never has worked, for 
any length of time, and there is no reason to 
suppose it will work here. On the other 
hand, there are newspapers which have dis- 
covered the commercial value of facts, and 
the commercial value of telling the truth. 
The result is that our best American news- 
papers are the best in the world. 

The question of fraud in business is more 
intricate. In a small, homogeneous people, 
all of whom have the same traditions, and 
who have reached, so to speak, the same 
point of ethics, conscience may be success- 
fully appealed to. But in a country like ours, 
where men of widely different views meet on 
equal terms, conscience offers little or no 
security. 

Assuming that there is an average standard 
of well-doing, there are many people who must 
be taught lessons. Foreigners, who try to 


succeed by thievish methods in business, and 
shysterish practices in law, which they seem 
to consider legitimate commercial warfare, are 


being taught a lesson. Ring and job politi- 
cians, who, for the most part, do not think 
their methods immoral, are gradually being 
taught a lesson. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN HONESTY 


It was some time before I could understand 
why Englishmen, when I asked them for a 
frank opinion, would tell me that American 
business methods were quite different from 
the English and much more immoral; while 
American merchants would say that English- 
men were willing to do abominable things, 
and were much less reliable than Americans. 
The fact is that each side comes into the 
market to do business on their own theories, 
and they sometimes fail to agree as to what 
is fair and what is not. Each seems to the 
other unreliable because they do not know 
what to expect. They do not like one an- 
other’s mental atmosphere, and they upbraid 
one another when there is not really any ex- 
ceptional immorality on either side. 

There is no more moral obliquity over here 
than there is abroad. There are a great 
many actions for which Europeans have no 
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name when they are committed by certain 
people, and the number of those people is 
large. The constitution of their society is, 
for the most part, such as to bring about the 
medizval and thoroughly abominable result, 
that it is actually better that some evil doings 
should not be known, than that they should 
be made public. Appearances must be kept 
up. In this country there is no such thing as 
keeping up appearances, and if we have had 
a brilliant reputation for fraud, I believe it 
arises largely from the fact that we have every 
reason for exposing fraud and no reason at 
all for covering it up. We stigmatize fraud 
wherever we find it; moreover, we know it 
when we see it, and call it by its right name, 
and come down on it no matter who does it. 
I do not know how Europe finds out how bad 
we are unless it is because we tell them our- 
selves, and if, knowing how important appear- 
ances are to the very existence of European 
institutions, we are simple-minded enough to 
believe that Europeans are as honest as they 
say they are, the more fools we. Yet the 
point is not how bad we are at the moment, 
but what we are doing to make things better, 
and it seems to me that in this matter we have 
got on the right track. We have plenty of 
small tentative shams, but we have no one 
greft authorized official sham to ease things 
off. We are really fighting out real things 
on rock-bottom fact. It is a long, hard pro- 
cess and it hurts, but every gain is a real 
gain. 

There are not a few Americans who say 
that business morality in this country is low. 
But business cannot be done upon a basis of 
immorality and dishonesty. That involves a 
contradiction in terms. To do business you 
must have rules and those rules must be kept; 
but business may be done upon any under- 
standing one chooses to adopt. When busi- 
ness is done on a purely egotistic basis, it 
becomes commercial war. This cannot be 
prevented. But in war men will enlarge 
the limits of deception. War measures, such 
as false sallies, misleading despatches in- 
tended to be captured by the enemy, dip- 
lomatic evasions, frank, false answers to 
impertinent questions, will be used and will 
be considered entirely proper. Commercial 
business has resolved itself, largely, into 
frank commercial warfare. The system 















works well. It pushes things ahead; it is 
recognized by every one, and nobody is 
ashamed of it. It cannot be intrinsically 
immoral, and it can look or seem immoral 
only to some one who does not understand 
it and is filled with a sentimental morality of 
a different kind. 

‘I do not say that the system is by any 
means perfect as yet. Some men will do, in 
business, what corresponds to the poisoning 
of wells in war. The proper mean of con- 
duct is still working itself out. 

The tendency of business men is to pro- 
tect themselves against fraud, rather than to 
leave the matter open, and hope that they 
will not be swindled. This is the safest and 
the cheapest method. It makes provision 
for the worst that may happen, and in most 
cases prevents it. 

The country is full of ambitious men, who 
will not let small scruples stand in their way. 
Force is their instrument, and force is the 
only thing that has ever kept them in order. 
In the aristocracies from which we are de- 
scended the force was all on one side and 
the obedience all on the other. In our 
democracy the force is diffused. Each set 
of interests has a share of it, to keep the 
rest in order. Everybody is in business, and 
has sovereign interests of his own. Ambi- 
tious sovereigns, on any scale, may turn up 
at any moment, and we must be ready for 
them when they come. We give up trust in 
the consciences of other people as a protec- 
tion. 

CONSCIENCES AND CORPORATIONS 

The individual conscience is unreliable. 
It has always been unreliable. Kings have 
always had a bad reputation in the matter of 
keeping promises, and we now have kings on 
every hand. Corporations have done much 
in the way of setting examples, and teaching 
principles, which individuals have been com- 
pelled to recognize and follow. At first these 
legal persons seemed inhuman. It was said 
they had no souls. A man could be flattered 
by promises of heaven, or frightened by 
threats of hell, but a corporation could neither 
go to heaven nor be damned. Itwasa thing 
altogether of this world, and had to take all 
its rewards and punishments here. It was 
almost as much of a monster as the modern 
trust, for it did its business among men on a 
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purely selfish basis, looking out for its own 
interests first, and men even said that it had 
no soul. Yet the creatures prospered, and 
ended by driving individual competitors to 
adopt their methods and acknowledge them. 
Obviously there cannot be two ways of doing 
business successfully where corporations con- 
trol the greater part of it. 

Old English landlords might remit or en- 
force the payment of their rents as their 
vicars moved them, but now all large private 
concerns are run as if they were corporations, 
and the small men follow the examples of 
the large. They must do it, or perish, for 
they cannot afford to do otherwise. 

When the old-time employer had satisfied 
his conscience with a few visits to sick em- 
ployees, a few stray leniencies, and a Christ- 
mas turkey (if he was exceptionally generous), 
he felt that he had been good enough. He 
had been good enough to save his soul, but 
not to help his business. Corporations found 
that they could not be compelled to be chari- 
table, and they discovered that it was profita- 
ble to be decent. For their own sakes they 
began to treat their employees as well as it 
is possible to treat them under our social 
system of free contract, and both they and 
their wage-earners have the benefit of the 
discovery. 

On the other side, as between the corpora- 
tion and the public, both have gained. It is 
recognized that old William H. Vanderbilt’s 
“The public be damned,” is good corpora- 
tion ethics — when occasion requires it. This 
wipes out all resentment in case of real 
straits, and all sentimentality in case of im- 
position. We all know that a corporation 


‘cannot run at a loss, and do not expect that 


it shall. We know that the company may 
try to impose on us and we will not put up 
with it. In the first case the remedy is tol- 
erance, in the second it is a prompt resort to 
force, which is the only proper remedy for 
all impositions. 

Pure business interest and economy is at 
the bottom of all these betterments. 


PRACTICAL TEMPERANCE REFORM 


And what has turned out to be the begin- 
ning of the real temperance movement? 
Simply that no railroad, street-car, steamboat, 
or telegraph company, no manufacturing con- 
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cern or printing-house will to-day, if they can 
help it, employ a man who is a regular drinker, 
to say nothing of the drunkard. Safety first 
forced this action on certain occupations and 
others have followed out of economy, and it 
will not be long before no concern will be 
able to afford to employ the man who drinks. 

The same thing works in higher lines. 
Stockbrokers can no longer afford to be tipsy 
at eleven o’clock in the morning. They lose 
their clients. An old Wall Street man said 
to me the other day that the young men did 
not drink in the morning, as they used to. 
Transactions are made in the fraction of a 
second, and a man cannot afford to be drunk. 

Among real estate men it used to be the 
custom to seal every lease with a drink. The 
fashion has gone out. It has been the prac- 
tice among many kinds of commercial travel- 
lers to make sales over a bar. This is still 
done in Western towns, and to a certain ex- 
tent in the cities; but the president of a large 
manufacturing concern told me that, within 
the month, he had instructed his salesmen to 
do no business in bar-rooms in any city. 

These things, which are but examples that 
can be duplicated in any line of life, go to 
show that real improvement comes along the 
track of commercialism, rather than that of 
philanthropy. 

Mr. Means, in his “ Industrial Freedom,” 
says that no amount of mechanical ingenuity 
in the construction of laws will avail in the 
absence of an increase of integrity and hon- 
esty among men. “ Moreover,” he says, “it 
is the very essence of ethics to substitute 
reason for authority, persuasion for force.” 
Very good, but even Mr. Means seems to 
recognize that one must begin with force. 
By and by one may get to a point where rea- 
son and persuasion can be substituted for it. 
Ethical analyses are, in practice, academic 
and without power. The object of ethics is 
that no wrong should be done, and knowing 
that many people will do wrong if they can, 
we try to stop them in the best available way. 
The actual order of all ethical progress on the 
part of dangerous people has always been first, 
enforced good conduct, and next a dying out 
of the feelings that inspired the bad conduct 
when it was possible. 

Physical violence and the abuse of bodily 
strength and brute courage were not abol- 
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ished by persuasion, but by the united force 
of numbers of weaker individuals. The indi- 
vidual bully was not overcome by reasoning 
with him, but by making his strength of no 
use to him. So long as a quality either of 
body or mind is useful and successful, noth- 
ing will prevent some men from using it. 
Fraud is intellectual violence, and the cure 
for it is force. If the fraudulently inclined 
person is to be done away with, he must be 
treated as the bully was treated. His art 
must be made of no use to him. Then he 
will knock under and do what he can for him- 
self with such of his remaining faculties as he 
is allowed to use. Furthermore, his fraudu- 
lent propensities will die out from disuse, and 
he and his kind will end by becoming as de- 
cently honest as the bully is decently peace- 
able. 

It is a question of taming predatory natures. 
Civilization has tamed the human brute, who 
now behaves himself except when he is drunk. 
It has now undertaken to tame people of brutal 
intelligence, and creatures are tamed by im- 
pressing it upon them that resistance is 
useless. To reason with them, to persuade 
them, to trust their consciences, is the very 


thing that these creatures want you to do. 
So long as we use these methods they are 
safe. 

Far be it from me to say that it is not a 
much more elevated and delightful thing to 
reason with a man and persuade him, than it is 
to use force upon him, and not only is it more 


elevated but it is cheaper. Everything is in 
favor of that method if it would only answer, 
but it does not answer. 


FRAUD UNDER CONTROL 


So we get together and devise a system, 
designed to do for fraud and cunning what 
an efficient police force has done for brute 
strength. 

The time will never come when men will 
not have to trust one another in some way. 
It will always be possible for a man to com- 
mit one or two frauds, just as it is now possi- 
ble for any man to go out with a revolver and 
kill one or two people whenever he chooses. 
Real improvement consists in getting fraud 
down to that basis. Here, for example, are 
some pioneer attempts in that direction. To 
begin with, we have the criminal code where 
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the provision is made for dealing with such 
obvious conventional frauds as can be found 
out or proved by legal evidence. Next come 
laws providing for the investigation of the 
affairs of financial institutions and corpora- 
tions; laws regulating the investment of trust 
funds, the examination and bonding of offi- 
cials, the inspection of foods and other arti- 
cles, and all such laws and ordinances as are 
based upon a recognition of the fact that 
there will always be, in every line, some men 
who will try to be dishonest. But these pub- 
lic laws do not furnish a complete defence, 
and every branch of activity tries to drop 
around it a torpedo netting of a finer mesh 
than is provided for their protection by the 
public law. Labor unions are a _ police 
against the possible oppression of employers. 
This is not the place to discuss those bodies. 
I merely point out their relation to combina- 
tions of very different kinds. Surety com- 
panies are a police combined with insurance 
against dishonest officials and irresponsible 
contractors. Fire insurance companies in 
refusing to take moral hazards act also as a 
police against arson, a crime which combines 
force with a fraud. Merchants have the best 
They have their regular detec- 


fraud police. 
tive agencies, in their Duns and Bradstreets, 
they have their private detectives in the shape 


of their credit men. They also have credit 
guaranty companies—a modern invention. 
Their enemies are people who try to get the 
greatest amount of credit on the smallest 
possible foundation, and they thwart them 
down to a percentage which, barring acci- 
dents, they can now calculate in advance. 

Quite lately the bankers and financial insti- 
tutions have invented what they call an Audit 
Company, whose business it shall be to know 
the real value of corporate properties, and the 
character of new ventures. It will be a police 
against their enemies and the enemies of the 
investing public. 

These devices are not laws, but they are 
mechanical contrivances under the law which 
forestall injury. They show that the atten- 
tion of the business world, so far as fraud is 
concerned, is at this moment concentrated 
upon making it impossible for any one, no 
matter how dishonest he would like to be, to 
go into business and thrive on dishonesty, and 
every year it becomes harder for the bully of 
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fraud and deception to impose upon his 
neighbors. 

Naturally enough, the advance has been 
greatest where direct interests were affected, 
and when results could be clearly seen and 
felt. Where interests are only indirectly 
concerned, people are both blind and lazy, 
and matters are allowed to take their course. 


COMMERCIALISM AND POLITICS 


This is the case where business and poli- 
tics overlap, and here the sword-point of 
fraud finds a weak spot in the defensive 
armor of the people, and wounds, in their 
vitals, our public institutions. 

And the worst of it is, that the enemy, in 
this case, is not a habitual criminal, but the 
man who stands high in business affairs, the 
banker, the director of great corporations, 
who is supposed to embody the best morality 
of the day; who follows it, too (in ‘other 
lines), and exacts it scrupulously from others. 
~ More than one business man of high stand- 
ing in finance has told me that he not only 
considered it perfectly proper to influence 
legislation by the use of money, but that he 
would consider himself to blame if, when 
occasion seemed to require it, he should hesi- 
tate to do so. 
~ Their position, as one of them graphically 
put it to me, is this: “I am the trustee for 
the interests of my stockholders. When I 
see a lot of scamps plotting to put through 
a law that will cost my company a hundred 
thousand dollars, and know that five thousand 
will stave them off for a year, do you suppose 
I hesitate to pay it? I think no more of it 
than of throwing out a lap-robe to a pack of 
wolves.” 

That’s the commercial ethics of politics in 
a nutshell. 

Little or no machinery exists to-day for 
dealing with such people. At present no 
moral or religious influences have any effect 
on them, and cannot eradicate them. As 
well try to draw stumps with a corkscrew. 
They think what they do is right. They are 
accustomed to pay for what they want, and 
they pay here, because it is the cheapest way 
out of the present difficulty. 

This state of affairs has a wider and deeper 
significance than appears on the surface. 
Men who work with money have always 








bribed poorer men, but their bribery has not 
always meant what it means here. For here 
it is more than a matter of private morality, 
more even than a public matter,— it involves 
a social question of the highest kind. It 
represents, in our democracy, the autocratic 
determination of those who can do it, to have 
things their own way in spite of current 
morality, in spite of established law, and in 
spite of the apparent will of the people. 

It cannot be said that the instinct of the 
owners and handlers of capital to keep legis- 
lation on a money basis is, for their present 
purposes, unwise. For who can tell, in these 
times of populism, what an honest legislature 
may do? But a dishonest one does what it 
is paid to do. 

Asa matter of fact the legislation for which 
capitalists pay is on the whole good for our 
social scheme as it now runs. It is favorable 
to property, to business and vested interests 
of all kinds, and opposed to  populistic 
experiments. 

But vested interests always assume that 
things as they stand are right, and that they 
are fixed, and this the unprejudiced outsider 
on the one hand, and the people on the other, 
know to be false. Things must move on; 
experiments must be tried; the will of the 
people must be done. 

Not all attacks on vested rights are honest, 
not all are wise; but some are honest, and 
some are wise, and the power of modifying 
vested rights, which have come to appear 
unjust, must be preserved. People have the 
right to insist that they shall be resisted only 
by arguments and by votes. If we can put 
our finger on any autocratic use of argumenta- 
tive power we will have found the enemy of 
the popular will. In this country it is the 
bribing of legislatures, for this deliberate, 
consistent, regular, annual fraud, committed 
by men of the highest financial and social 
standing, is the democratic representative of 
that aristocratic imposition from which we 
escaped when we freed this country. 

This use of arbitrary power will be stopped 
in the end if it takes a revolution to do it. 
Populistic demagogues make all sorts of mis- 
takes, and mislead their adherents, and set 
back their own cause by complicating it with 
schemes that are as essentially dishonest 
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as the methods they attack. But they make 
no mistake when they point to the purchase 
of law, and say that there is the citadel in 
which arbitrary power has taken refuge, and 
which must be captured before the next step 
in the development of justice can take place. 


THE PRESENT PROBLEM 


In the meantime the question is to discover 
right methods of dealing with the difficulties 
that are now troubling so many patriotic 
Americans. They see very serious social 
troubles ahead, and month by month we find 
them asking whether this country will be 
able to cope with them or will go to pieces 
under the strain. To them the outlook is 
black. Their own methods do not seem able 
to deal with the problems that must come up. 
The new arithmetic which founds morality 
in egotism seems to them the worst of all. 
They are mistaken. The hateful remedy will 
destroy the evil. What they suspect and 
repudiate can handle the things they fear. 
What is wanted is that the minority of power 
should not stand still to meet the advance of 
popular enlightenment, but should make an 
orderly retreat, and surrender, with as good 
a grace as may be, such strongholds of social 
institution and such vested rights as are 
found to stand in the way of a growing sense 
of justice. If they do this, and recognize that 
this is a battle in which the people will stop 
at nothing, then a measurement of strength 
may serve better than an actual trial of it; 
and the great social revolution that is ever 
going on, and which is at present directed 
against the arbitrary power of money, may 
continue to be bloodless. 

We have a long national life before us. 
We have plenty of time in which to deal with 
this affair. We cannot expect money to with- 
draw, and leave property rights at the mercy 
of social experimentalists ; but wisdom may 
dictate moderation, and conscience will here 
and there havea say. Here as everywhere 
arbitrary power is doomed in the end. This 
is a large and a rich country, but there is not 
in it property enough to repay the inhabitants 
for the existence, in any corner of it, of a 
source of arbitrary power. Such a source 
now exists, and the fight against it is on. 
The new century will witness the struggle. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL DEVICE OF DR. PUPIN, OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, WHEREBY 


A CONVERSATION 


MAY BE HELD FROM NEW YORK TO LONDON, 


OR FROM 


NEW YORK TO SAN FRANCISCO— BOUGHT BY THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


WILLIAM 


MOST important invention has been 
A made by Dr. Michael I. Pupin, of Co- 

jumbia University, New York, whereby 
the telephone, overland or submarine, may be 
used over a distance of three thousand miles. 
This is a revolutionary invention of prodigious 
importance, for it is commercially practicable. 
It has already been bought by the Bell Tele- 
phone Company — whether to develop or to 
suppress will be seen. 

By applying the invention to a telephone 
line a man in New York may talk with a man 
in San Francisco; and, by applying it to a 
submarine cable, a conversation may be held 
between New York and London. If tele- 
phone service becomes cheap, as sometime 
it must, the possibilities of this extension of 
its usefulness are unlimited. The most im- 
aginative mind can hardly foresee what new 
conveniences and pleasures may come of it. 

Moreover, the telephonic transmission of 
sound over short distances or over reasonably 
long ones — say a few hundred miles — may 
be made much more distinct than they now 
are. A conversation between New York and 
Chicago may be as easily heard as a conver- 
sation between two parts of the same city. 

And the invention is so simple that to per- 
sons who know little about electricity it seems 
incredible. The device consists of putting 
coils of wire at certain intervals about the 
wire which transmits the waves of sound. 
This device makes a difference in the vibra- 
tions and preserves them a greater distance. 

The imperfections of electrical conductors 
have hitherto limited the distances over which 
telephonic conversation can be carried on. 
On long lines of wire the waves gradually 
decay and become too feeble to be reproduced 
by the receiving apparatus. It had been 
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suggested that by introducing frequent in- 
duction coils into the circuit some improve- 
ment might be made, but the theory had never 
been worked out by a mathematical for- 
mula, and various attempts had failed for 
this reason. 

Dr. Pupin began his experiments by observ- 
ing the propagation of a wave along a cord. 
Suppose that a long cord be attached to some 
mechanism at the top of a high tower, and 
that we wish to transmit motion to this mech- 
anism by vibrating the end of the cord at the 
bottom of the tower: everybody knows that 
if the lower end of the cord be rapidly shaken 
a wave will travel up it, and reaching the top 
will jerk the mechanism back and forth, and 
might thus produce the desired motion, in a 
properly designed machine. If the cord bea 
very light one, it will be necessary to swing 
it violently to and fro in order that the jerks 
at the top may be sufficient to cause any appre- 
ciable effect. If the space around the cord 
were filled with water instead of air, agitate 
the lower end as violently as we might, the 
waves would quickly die out, and none of the 
energy given to the cord would reach the top. 
Substitute a heavy cord for the light one. A 
comparatively small wave started in such a 
cord would affect the mechanism at the top. 
If we make the cord heavy enough, we may 
transmit the power to the top by so small a 
to-and-fro movement that even in water it 
would not be lost. But we need not use a 
continuously: heavy cord. It will be sufficient 
to load it at intervals with leaden weights. 
Every electrician knows that an electric cur- 
rent in a conductor wound in a close coil has 
something of the properties of a heavy body. 
It is difficult to start a current in such a coil, 
just as it is difficult to start a heavy body into 
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motion; but, once started, it is also difficult to 
stop it. 

With the effect of the loaded cord in mind, 
Dr. Pupin concluded that if he loaded an 
electric current by making it flow through a 
conduction that is at intervals coiled into close 
coils, he would accomplish the same result 
with a far lesser current; and that far less 
energy would be frittered away in overcom- 
ing the resistance of the conductor, and that 
it might, therefore, produce its effects at a 
far greater distance. This, then, in a nut- 
shell, is Dr. Pupin’s invention. He greatly 
increases the self-induction of the line by 
inserting in it at intervals coils of wire. 

But the mere conception of the method to 
be pursued is not all. Many questions as to 
sizes and proportions had to be solved. How 
large must be those coils of wire? How many 
turns ? What size of wire? How frequently 
placed along the conductor? Will the advan- 
tages gained warrant the expense? To answer 
these questions required an intricate mathe- 
matical calculation. By such an analysis he 
determined what must be the character of his 
transmission line, and he proceeded to con- 
struct such a line in his laboratory, and to 
test its working. 

The first line did not prove his theory, nor 
the second; but the third cable, 250 miles 
long, was successful. In this it was found 
that without the introduction of the coils only 
50009 Part of the current reached the re- 
ceiver, while with the coils brought into the 
circuit at proper distances a fortieth of the 
original current reached the receiving end. 

On a land telephone line it is sufficient to 
insert these coils of wire about every two 
miles. They may be small, plain coils of 
wire, insulated and wound on a spool, with- 
out mechanism of any kind, placed on the 
tops of poles; and they will be inconspicuous. 

On an ocean cable the coils must be put 
much nearer together than on a land line, 
but the mathematical theory tells how near 
— about one-eighth of a mile — and what must 
be their dimensions — about 2 x 2 x 3 inches. 
They must be so constructed as to form part 
of the ocean cable and be included in its pro- 
tecting sheath. 

Dr. Pupin is still a young man, not yet forty- 
three, for he was born on the military frontier 
of Austria in 1858. He came to America at 
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the age of sixteen. As he himself frankly 
states it: “I ran away from school, and came 
here to earn my way by working in the shops 
and elsewhere.” But he worked into Colum- 
bia College and graduated there in 1883. He 
went to Cambridge University in England 
after his graduation and studied the higher 
mathematics. He was the first American 
student to receive the John Tyndal fellowship, 
upon which he went to Berlin and studied 
physics under Helmholtz, and took his degree 
of Ph.D. Up to this time he never had felt 
any particular interest in electricity. His 
studies in Berlin were directed especially to 
physical chemistry, which he hoped to make 
his life work. 

He returned to the United States in 1880, 
but no professorships nor assistant’s positions 
of physical chemistry opened to him, and 
with much regret he gave up that work to 
accept an instructorship in mathematical 
electricity which was offered to him at Colum- 
bia University, New York City. At the time 
of his appointment there was no electrical 
laboratory at the University. He went about 
it to create one, and often had to purchase 
at his own expense the apparatus needed 
for purposes of instruction as well as of 
research. 

It was in 1894 that, in connection with his 
academic work, he read Lord Rayleigh’s 
“Theory of Sound,” and especially that part 
which relates to the vibration of cords. The 
subject interested him instantly. He extended 
the theory to the solution of a problem that 
had not before been solved, the behavior of a 
heavy cord loaded at intervals with heavy 
masses and vibrating in a resisting medium. 
Five years he worked for his final results. 
Of what practical use could the solution of 
such a problem ever be?—of what use to 
know the behavior of a vibrating loaded cord? 
Yet it was the solution of this problem that 
led Dr. Pupin to the construction of the loaded 
electrical conductor, which has brought him 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and which 
will be of incalculable value in facilitating the 
world’s work. 

It is a long step toward talking round the 
world; for it may yet be possible for a man to 
hear his own voice, as an echo, a moment after 
he speaks, it having travelled round ‘the globe 
in the journey from his lips to his ear. 
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MAKING STATIONS ATTRACTIVE 


THE IMPROVEMENTS IN ARCHITECTURE 


AND IN SURROUND- 


INGS THAT MAKE THEM ATTRACTIVE AND GIVE THE TOWNS 


DISTINCTION AND 


ADDED VALUE— THE 


PASSING OF THE 


“SHED,” AND THE COMING OF THE LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


DAVID B. HOWLAND 


RAILROADS are com- 
peting with each other 
in the erection of beau- 
tiful and comfortable 
stations and in trying 
to overcome as far as 
possible the ugliness 
and griminess which 
were so long charac- 
teristic of stations and 
railroad yards. The 
corporations which 
own the railroads have 
been slow in reaching these higher concep- 
tions of the possibilities and necessities in 
station construction and ornamentation. The 
American railroad builder’s first idea of a 
Station was as a place necessary for the use 
of passengers (who did indeed pay a revenue 
to the road), but not in itself a dividend- 
paying part of the line. Mistaken economy, 
therefore, demanded that it be so built and 











conducted that it might be as small an item 
of expense as possible. 

In some small towns there was often no 
shelter for the passengers at the station, 





THE WORST STATION IN AMERICA—OLD BARN 
AT HALIFAX. 
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which was simply a platform from which one 
could reach the steps of the cars, a water tank 
for the locomotive, and a shed for the freight. 
And the surroundings were unattractive in the 
extreme. 

In larger cities the stations, too many of 
which are still standing, were built like barns, 
or covered pens, in which were enclosures 
where poorly cooked food was offered for 


HOW ONE CITY STATION WAS TRANSFORMED 
(TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON). 


sale at exorbitant prices and where the pas- 
sengers, condemned to wait for an hour or 
more between trains, stumbled over baggage- 
trucks and dodged insistent hackmen, to look 
out upon the stands of the fruit venders and 
the dirtiest of the city’s saloons. Many a city 
has suffered from the first impression that its 
thousands of visitors have been allowed to gain 
from its railroad stations and their surround- 
ings, which were often the least attractive 
things that could be found in the whole city. 
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A “FREAK” DECORATION —A FLORAL LOG CABIN. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


The bringing of taste and beauty to the 
building and ornamentation of railroad sta- 
tions is the latest stage in railroad develop- 
ment. The first notion about the beautifying 
of stations was that of the country station 
agent. He nearly always has leisure. If 
there was in him the slightest spark of artis- 
tic taste, he enjoyed the opportunity of im- 
proving the grounds. Many an amateur 
landscape gardener has been developed in this 
way, stimulated by the high ambition that he 
might receive a word of commendation from 
passengers or a letter from the superintend- 
ent, praising his zeal. Often the flower beds 
laid out by the agents were gaudy and not 
neat. Too frequently the walks were lined 
with sea-shells or whitewashed stones giving 
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ANOTHER “FREAK”—A FLORAL MONUMENT 
“* MAINE.” 
Ypsilanti, Mich., 1898. 





























A BEAUTIFUL NEW ENGLAND STATION (DALTON, MASS.). 








AT SOUTH LANCASTER, MASS. 


A flower bed which won first prize in the 1890 competition. 


a garish look. But these voluntary efforts, 
crude as they were, were in the right direction. 
They caused the employees to see the value 
of neatness; soon the station which had 
graded walks and pretty flower beds was 
found to be free from scattered bits of paper; 
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then the stove was blacked, the cinders were 
swept up, the announcement for the next ex 
cursion was tacked up straight, and was take 
down when its usefulness was past. 

It was discovered that when such improve 
ments had come over the station, everybod. 
was made more cheerful. People who hai 
money to spend in cities and towns along the 
line, were people for whom neatness and com- 
fort and beauty had an indirect or direct 
attraction. When a city greatly desires to 
honor a guest, it sometimes uses the ancient 
form of presenting him with the freedom of 
the city, symbolized by a golden key. The 
railroad station of these days is the city gate 
of old. The massive structure, the beautiful 
lines, and artistic sculptures of the outer gates 
—instead of these we are now beginning to 
have beautiful railway stations, massive, im- 
pressive, in good taste. 

A writer in the Overland Monthly, twenty 
years ago, asked: “Shall we live to see any- 
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where between New York and San Francisco 





A PRIZE-WINNING STATION GARDEN IN NEW ENGLAND. 
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A STATION PARK IN WINTER (WOODLAND, 


a waiting room furnished throughout in crim- 
son plush and black walnut, a whole conserv- 
atory of flowers blooming under the wide 
skylight, and marble statuary embowered in 
orange trees, the whole multiplied by mirrors 
that fill up huge panels in the walls?  Flor- 
ence has such a station now.” 

If that writer is living, and can visit the 
waiting room of the Grand Central station in 
New York to-day, or the new station of the 
same road at Albany he will be dazzled by 
the sight of rather more luxury than he 
dreamed of. Black walnut and plush there 
are not, fortunately, but marble, the mirrors, 
and the blooming and fragrant flowers are 
there also. More, he can enter a restaurant 
where an appetizing lunch is served, or he 
can turn to an information booth where he 
will be furnished with accurate and simple 
instructions for finding his way to any place 
in the city to which he wants to go, or (in 
New York) he can step into the cars of the 
elevated railroad, and go where he pleases 
without directions — all under the same roof. 

The old Grand Central Station in New York 


MASS.). 


when it was built was thought to be a struc- 
ture that would stand sufficient for all that 
use and sentiment could demand of it for 
generations to come. In pride of creation 
Commodore Vanderbilt caused his name, writ 
in brass, to be placed high upon the walls. 
In less than a quarter of a century, though 
the building still has the capacity to handle 
the business of the three railroads for which 
it is the terminus, it has been altogether 
remodelled within and without to conform 
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STATION AT STOCKBRIDGE, 
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of the station was spent in making thes 
changes. 

Or let the writer in the Overland Month/ 
go to Boston, where into the South Termina 
Station come four great lines which onc 
entered the city at four different places, to th 
confusion of the traveller and the clogging 0: 
the streets. This station, only a few years old, 
is regarded as one of the most convenient ii 
the United States. The bold granite corner, 
filled with offices, is not an unzsthetic en- 
trance. In the building is almost everything 
that the traveller needs down to cradles in 

















A STAIRWAY IN THE GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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MAIN WAITING ROOM, NEW UNION STATION, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


which the baby may be soothed before the 
shopping tour. The building covers thirteen 
acres. Its waiting room holds two thousand 
people, and it is estimated that twenty-five 
thousand can be crowded into the whole build- 
ing. In one way this station is like the sta- 
tions of Europe; the waiting room is on one 
side, and is intended only for those who wait. 
Travellers who are not ahead of time pass to 
the trains and buy their tickets without squeez- 
ing through the crowd of waiting people in 
the “parlor.” This is a reform that the 
Railroad Gazette has long and vigorously 








A HANDSOME STATION PORTAL. urged. 
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A STATION OF UNUSUAL DESIGN AT WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


by way of contrast to the wretched 
thing that passes for a station at the Balti- 
more and Ohio Terminal in Washington, let 
him survey the magnificent structure which 
the same railroad has just built at the Mount 
Royal station in Baltimore, not forty miles 
away. 

The Washington station is built of brick. 
There is a small waiting room on the street 
level which is not large enough for the crowds 
that come to take the trains in busy seasons. 


PASADENA, CAL. 


There is another waiting room below, on the 
level of the tracks on which the trains stand; 
this room is hardly fit for a dog to sleep in, 
yet the telegraph office and the baggage coun- 
ter both open into it. There are few stables 
in Washington which have a less pleasing ex- 
terior than this station. The whole is sur- 
mounted by a cupola for all the world like 
that of a New England barn, in which the 
initials of the name of the railroad are dis- 
played. The railroad, however, is fully con- 
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FORT SHERIDAN, ILLINOIS. 
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scious of the faults of the sta- 
tion and plans have been pre- 
pared for a new one, with 
new approaches of the tracks, 
which shall make it possible 
for all the northeast side of the 
capital to become beautiful. 
The Mount Royal station, 
which has just been completed, 
shows, by its wonderful con- 
trast to the Washington station, 
how much the railroad builder’s 
conception of a_ station has 
changed in thirty years. The 
trains come into it’ from the 
south out of a tunnel through 
which they are drawn by- 
electric locomotives. The sta- en hui 
tion itself is as cleanly kept THE NEW TERMINAL STATION, BOSTON. 
as the lobby of one of New 
York’s great hotels. There are elevators for who can find anything in the gray stone 
the passengers between the street level and exterior or the polished woodwork of the 
the track level, and the patron of the railroad interior to offend him, or who can put him- 
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NEW STATION BUILDING AT PROVIDENCE, R.I. 




















self to any inconven- 


ience in transacting oa 
any of the business § a 
of a traveller, must oe 
be a captious indi- 


vidual indeed. 

These few examples 
indicate the work that 
has been going on all 
over the country and 
are cited only to show 
that the architects 
are beginning to gain 
on the utilitarian ideas 
of the pioneer railroad 
presidents, who used 
to say to them, “ Anything that will keep the 
rain off will do.” There is a constant effort 
of railroad officers to inform themselves so 
that they may keep abreast of every improve- 
ment that is made. Studious and jealous 
delegations are constantly visiting, for in- 
stance, the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford station at Brockton, Mass., and the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton station at 
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MOUNT ROYAL STATION, BALTIMORE. 
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O., or 


the 
Union station in Pue- 


Dayton, 


blo, Col., which 
celebrated throughout 
the country. Railroad 
patrons, too, are con- 
vincing the directo- 
rates of their sincerity 
in demanding better 
stations by offering to 
share the expense of 
putting up the new 
buildings. The effect 
of the architecture of 
the World’s Fair build- 
ings was stimulating 
to those who had to do with the putting up 
of public buildings throughout the country. 
In the West, the advance has been helped 
by a stimulus, little, if at all, known on the 
Atlantic seaboard — the competition between 
towns. Neighboring cities that openly offer 
free building sites and a large cash bonus 
to attract industries from another will 
not rest or let their railroad people rest, until 
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AT SANTA ANA, CAL. 
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RUXTON STATION, NEAR BALTIMORE. 


their station is as fine as the station of the 
nearest city to them. 

The Boston and Albany Railroad easily took 
the lead in beginning the external adornment 
of its stations. Its leadership was shown not 
only in the intelligence and quality of the 
work, but in the uniformity with which good 
results were produced. A\ll its stations were 
improved. Adverse critics have maintained 
that these improvements have been due alto- 
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gether to the effect of the state law which 
compels the payment to the state of all in- 
come over ten per cent on the capital. It 
has been charged that the income has been 
kept down to ten per cent by expenditures 
on improvements which other roads could not 
afford. But I believe that the real reason for 
the improvement has been the far-sighted in- 
terest of Professor C. S. Sargent of Harvard 
University and of other large stockholders. 
Professor Sargent is at the 
head of the Arnold Arboretum, 
and of the highest authority 
on horticulture and arboricul- 
ture. He was one of the first 
to recognize the efforts of 
Mr. E. A. Richardson, the bag- 
gage master at Newtonville, 
who had done much to improve 
his station, with the codpera- 
tion of the townspeople, who 
had furnished him with the 
seeds. Mr. Richardson after- 
ward took a course of training 
at the Arboretum, and for the 
last fifteen years he has had 
charge of the landscape gar- 
dening on the road under the 
direction of Professor Sargent. 
In the meantime Mr. Frederick 
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Law Olmsted was en- 

gaged to plan out the 

surroundings of the L 
stations which had 
been built at Auburn- 
dale and other towns 
by the great architect, 
Mr. H. H. Richard- 
son. Mr. Olmsted’s 
services were costly, 
and the administra- 
tion of the road found 
that, with his work as 
examples, the former 
baggage man was also able to carry forward 
their plans as fast as was necessary. He 
now has fifty-five stations under his care. 
In visiting them it is to be observed that 
Professor Sargent did not believe in the set 
carpet-pattern style of the usual station 
flower bed, nor admire the whitewashed 
stones and sea-shells. He wanted to bring 
into prominence our native trees and shrubs, 
such as rock maple, elms, birches, hem- 
locks, and the flowering viburnums, spireas, 
dogwood, syringas, and wild roses. He ac- 
complished the desired effect by massing these 
shrubs in plots of grass which were not large 
enough to be cheerless or unsightly in winter, 
or to require constant attention in summer. 
The shrubs were selected with a view to their 
beauty all the year round, so that oftentimes 
the effects of their arrangement are as pleas- 
ant in winter as they are in summer —the 
green of the hemlock and the red-twigged 
dogwood, the brilliant berries of the bar- 
berry, the green cornel and the golden osiers, 
varying with every fog, rain, snow, or ice 
storm. 

Nor is this work altogether confined to the 
stations or their immediate surroundings, for 
the rough and unsightly ledges along the line 
have been covered with Japanese ivy or wood- 
bine, and many of the car shops, tank houses, 
and bridge abutments are green with ivy. 
Where the tracks were depressed in Newton, 
for instance, to abolish the grade crossings, 
the rough, bare banks that were exposed in 
the digging were graded and covered with 
turf so that the slope back from the track is 
as smooth as a green velvet carpet, and near 
each bridge there are masses of flowering 
shrubs. 
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The expense of this 
work has not been 
burdensome to the 
road. In the winter 
only two people are 
carried on the pay- 
roll, charged to the 
expense of landscape 
gardening, and in sum- 
mer the force at its 
largest is but twenty- 
five. The company 
maintainsa small nurs- 
ery at Allston, buys 
practically no fertilizer, and does not appro- 
priate over $50 a year for shrubs. It is the 
experience of the railroad that the improve- 
ment of the suburban stations brings a direct 
return by attracting profitable residents to the 
towns. The improvement of the surround- 
ings of the stations, moreover, influences 
the community and encourages improvement 
societies. 

The Boston and Albany Railroad, though 
a pioneer in the work, is by no means alone 
in its attempts to make the most of such 
artistic taste as its employees may possess. 
The Long Island Railroad, now a division 
of the Pennsylvania system, the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, the Michigan Central Rail- 
road, and many others, offer prizes to the 
employee who makes the most of his oppor- 
tunities to beautify the vicinity of the sta- 
tions. If sometimes the result is an attempt 
to reproduce the battleship J/azve in a floral 
design, we may at least praise the industry. 

The great transcontinental lines have less 
reason for attempting the sort of improvement 
which is treated of here than any other roads. 
On the bleak northern trails, however, across 
the Rocky Mountains, the Northern Pacific 
has made its stations at Livingston and Boze- 
man the centres of the nearest approximation 
to parks that the towns possess ; while in the 
south the Santa Fé gardens are the admira- 
tion of all beholders. 

The late President H. T. Johnson of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey was once ridi- 
culed by his competitors for “ sandpapering ”’ 
his line and making it a “ parlor road.” Many 
of them have lived to find themselves going 
to greater lengths of the same sort than Mr. 
Johnson ever dreamed of. 
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IMPROVING THE NATIONAL. CAPITAL 


A PLAN FOR A MEMORIAL ARCH —THE WAY FROM 

IT TO THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT TO CONTAIN 

MEMORIALS OF EVERY PERIOD IN OUR HISTORY 
BY 


FRANCIS E. LEUPP 


HE paradise of equestrians in the flesh Joseph Henry are both clad in robes which 

is probably Hyde Park in London. suggest the gig rather than the saddle; and 

The paradise of equestrians in bronze General Rawlins is said to owe not only his 

is undoubtedly the city of Washington. Every diminutive proportions but his refreshing 

American whose great deeds Congressand the immunity from the horseflesh fad to the fact 

country wish to commemorate by an effigy that the money appropriated would not pay 

is perched astride of a steed unless all the for any more bronze. But the great majority 

proprieties forbid. Admirals Farragut and of the sculptured heroes, from Nathanael 

Dupont enjoy a_ professional exemption; Greene down to Winfield S. Hancock, are 

Daniel Webster and President Garfield, being mounted on animals which stand, or walk, or 

in forensic attitudes, are naturally on their pirouette on their hind legs, according to the 

feet rather than in stirrups; Hahnemann and fancy of the artist who had charge of the job. 
28 
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Public taste at the capital is changing for 
the better, and there is now a general demand 
for some form of memorial which shall not 
be a mere figure of a man, either on horse- 
back or afoot. The Washington national 
monument took the shape of an obelisk, and is 
to-day the most successful specimen of com- 
memorative art in the city, if not in all the 
United States. Hence has sprung up a hope 
that the National Reunion Monument Asso- 
ciation, which is collecting funds for a memo- 
rial to the soldiers and sailors who fell in the 
Civil War, will take still another departure from 
the conventional practice and rear an arch of 
massive proportions. This is a form which 
now appears nowhere in Washington —a city 
especially well adapted to its use by the 
breadth of the highways and the length of 
the uninterrupted vistas. By unanimous con- 
sent of the architects and landscape engineers 
who have been consulted on the subject, the 
ideal site for an arch commemorative of the 
war between the states and the results which 
flowed from it, would be Meridian Hill— the 
opposite end of Sixteenth Street from the 
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THE LAFAYETTE STATUE. 


The Blaine house on the right. 


White House. The arch would thus stand 
at the northern extremity of the city; it would 
face the South, the scene of hostilities; while 
the meridian of Washington, which would pass 
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LAFAYETTE PARK FROM THE STEPS OF THE EXECUTIVE MANSION. 





through the very centre of it, is the line where 
the East and West unite. 

But the symbolic fitness of this site does 
not end here. Chance has so arranged the 
order of monumental structures leading up 
to it, that the arch would put the finishing 
touch to a remarkable historic series. Ref- 
erence to the chart will show that at the 
southern extremity stands the national monu- 
ment to Washington, the commander-in-chief 
of the Colonial armies in the War of the Revo- 
lution, and the President who set the machin- 
ery of the embryo Republic in motion. Next 
we see the White House, home of ali his suc- 
cessors in the Presidency, emblematic of the 
civil government which emerged from the 
smoke and flame and blood of the Revolu- 
tion. A few hundred feet more to the north 
stands the bronze statue of Andrew Jackson, 
the hero far excellence of the War of 1812, 
the first fought by the United States as an 
independent nation. About a half-mile tur- 
ee ens aaa: ce ‘ther on we reach the statue of Winfield Scott, 

' the chief hero of the War with Mexico, the 


LOOKING UP SIXTEENTH STREET PAST ST. JOHN’S ° . ° j 
CHURCH. second great trial at arms in which the nation 
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THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 











THE WINFIELD SCOTT STATUE. 
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DOWN SIXTEENTH STREET FROM THE SITE OF THE PROPOSED ARCH. 


















was engaged. Three-quarters of a mile be- 
yond that we come to the site for the arch to 
commemorate the people’s sacrifices in the 
Civil War which reunited for all coming time 
the federation of states begun under Wash- 
ington. Here is the life of a nation in 
panorama ! 

The site, as shown by the picture, is unim- 
proved, so there are no buildings to tear away. 
Sixteenth Street is 160 feet wide, and devoted 
wholly to residence purposes. Each sidewalk 
is shaded by two rows of tulip and maple trees 
planted at even distances apart, their tops 
meeting to form a bower of rich foliage from 
late April till November. North of the arch 
site the land lies so as to afford an excellent 
place for massing troops for a military page- 
ant, the imposing effect of which, marching 
through the arch and down the hill in solid 
rank stretching from one curb to the other, 
can readily be imagined. 

Hitherto it has been customary to assemble 
the troops for great parades at the western 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue, and move them 
eastward through that thoroughfare; but this 
plan has always had the disadvantage of 
suspending trolley-car and all other traffic on 
the most important business street of the city 
for several hours on the day of the event, to the 
inconvenience of the whole community. If 
Sixteenth Street were made the main straight 
line of march, the public would be spared 
such annoyance, as no rails run through the 
street lengthwise, and only one pair crosses it 
in all the distance from the arch site down to 
the park in which the Jackson statue stands. 
Or, if desired, the march from the arch could be 
deflected at U Street and proceed down New 
Hampshire Avenue, which is of the same 
width as Sixteenth Street, and leads directly 
to the old rendezvous in Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The arch plan is still inchoate. It is here 
put forward in the hope of contributing to 
the movement now on foot for the beautifica- 
tion of Washington, the one city whose owner- 
ship is shared by all Americans. The time 
is come when the capital of the nation, where 
one would naturally look for an expression of 
the highest art, should show really good out- 
of-doors monumental work; and it ought to 
be put up according to some comprehensive 
plan, not scattered about with utter indiffer- 
ence to appropriateness of location. 
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Chart showing the proposed site of the new arch in Washington, and 
the line of other memorials built, by chance, in historical sequence. 
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There is a resolution already. favorably 
reported to the Senate by the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, looking to the ap- 
pointment of a Commission to decide upon 
improvements of the city that shall make it 
a splendid and worthy capital. The com- 
mittee says :— 


“‘ Washington has reached that stage in its devel- 
opment when a well-matured scheme of develop- 
ment for its parks and boulevards, the location of 
its new public buildings, and the treatment of its 
bridges and monuments must be adopted. This 
necessity has found expression not only in resolu- 
tions passed by civic organizations of the District, 
but also in the expressions of public men and the 
public press throughout the country, and especially 
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in the discussions of the representative association 
of the architects of the United States.” 


The resolution contains a quotation also 
from a statement by Mr. Glenn Brown, the 
Secretary of the Institute of American Ar- 
chitects : — 

“The opportunity is too great to be cast aside. 
No country has a building more noble, grand, or 
beautiful than the Capitol, a shaft more imposing 
than the Monument, a free space between these 
buildings greater than the Mall; with such an op- 
portunity to treat it so as to enhance the effect 
of the Capitol, the Monument, and the Executive 
Mansion! No country has such a monumental 
structure as the proposed Memorial Bridge; let 
this be located so as to enhance most effectively 
the treatment of the Mall.” 


BANKER SEES HIM 


AN EXPERIENCE ILLUSTRATING A MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF 
BUSINESS METHODS WHICH REASSERTS THAT A GOOD NAME 


IS RATHER TO BE CHOSEN 


LINDSAY 


to a certain corner on Eighth Avenue in 
New York, I will show you a man who 
has within this last fortnight turned optimist. 
The change has been made in him by the sud- 
denly acquired knowledge that, demagogues 
and ne’er-do-wells to the contrary notwith- 
standing, money is not everything in the busi- 
ness world, and character is something more 
than a matter for personal pride and self-con- 
gratulation and obituary notices; that charac- 
ter has a cash value in business transactions. 
There are a great many of us who need the 
lesson which this newly informed man has 
learned, and it is worth while for us to go over 
the ground which he has just traversed. He 
is a small grocer, with a corner store. Inas- 
much as we are going rather more closely into 
his affairs than is perhaps permissible except 
for scientific purposes, we will follow the exam- 
ple of the surgeons in discussing their cases, 
and mis-name him John Smith. 
John Smith has an equity in the store in 
which he sells groceries which is worth, con- 


£ you will appoint a time to walk with me 
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servatively speaking, about $6000. This prop- 
erty represents his savings through many 
years of the simplest and most straightforward 
dealings with his customers. Three weeks 
ago he was confronted with what seemed to 
him a difficult problem. Carpenters began to 
work in an abandoned saloon across the street 
and began to alter it to make a grocery of it. 
Mr. Smith learned that it was being prepared 
for occupancy by a man who was going to fit 
it up most elaborately and was going to carry 
a much broader variety of stock than was to 
be found on the Smith shelves. Mr. Smith 
knew the neighborhood well enough to under- 
stand that unless he could make his store much 
more attractive and his stock more compre- 
hensive, the competitor would soon drive him 
out of business. He figured carefully and 
made up his mind that to meet the competi- 
tor on even terms he must lay hands on $6000 
ready money at once. 

Such was the situation which appalled Mr. 
Smith. With a property of but $6000 he could 
not possibly hope to secure more than $5000 
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at 6 per cent. Though $5000 was not nearly 
enough, it was better than nothing, and he 
went to the bank. On the way there he pon- 
dered bitterly on his own business experience. 
He thought of the hundreds of times when he 
might have had the best of his customers and 
his wholesalers, generally without their realiz- 
ing it. He thought of one instance, specifi- 
cally, where he might have retrieved a 
mistaken purchase by the simplest sort of a 
misrepresentation about the way in which the 
goods were received. He made up his mind 
that if he had conducted himself as he had 
known many of his competitors to do he 
would have had $4000 more in property on 
which to borrow. Honesty had not paid him; 
for was not one who had doubtless grown fat 
on petty dishonesties in another neighbor- 
hood coming now into this neighborhood to 
drive him out of business? In his bitterness, 
Mr. Smith recalled the words of the cynic: 
“Tt is cheaper to move than to pay rent,” and 
nodded savage approval of them. 

At the bank he was referred to the presi- 
dent, and the president was busy. Waiting 
outside the president’s door, Mr. Smith could 
hear the conversation within. He could not 
help hearing it. A man was pleading with 
the president for a loan of $8000 on a prop- 
erty which he represented was worth $16,000. 
The cold tone in which the banker responded 
to the appeal chilled Mr. Smith. It fright- 
ened him. If the bank was not anxious to 
lend $8000 on $16,000 security, with what 
scorn would it reject his own little plea for 
$5000 on $6000! He determined to throw 
himself on the mercy of the bank, —he 
laughed at himself sourly as the idea came 
to him, —and to ask for all they would give 
him, and to be thankful if they gave him 
but $2000. 

His turn with the president came. He 
told his story and made his plea. The banker 
smiled. 

“The man whose competition you fear,” 
he said, “has just this minute left the chair 
in which you are now sitting.” John Smith’s 
heart sank again. His rival had a capital of 
$16,000! “And,” continued the banker, “I 
will say to you just what I said to him; that 
we have money to loan and are glad to loan 
it; but that we must make our preliminary 
investigations in our own way before we can 
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talk of amounts or terms. Would you ob- 
ject to letting us go over your books ?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Smith. He was puzzled. 
He hardly saw what his books had to do with 
his real estate qualifications to secure a loan. 
But the bank had the whip hand; it was not 
for him to raise obstacles. He was still more 
puzzled when the bank’s accountant, in going 
over the books, made copious extracts from 
his records of purchases. He was almost 
suspicious as to the good faith of such a pro- 
ceeding. 

In three weeks he sat again by the bank 
president’s chair. 

“The loan committee met yesterday,” the 
president said, ‘and took up your application. 
They authorized me to say to you that we will 
be very glad of the opportunity to lend you 
$6000 on a 6 per cent second mortgage on 
your store.” 

“Did I understand you to say $6000?” 
asked John Smith, catching his breath. 

“You did,” said the banker. 

“Then I have undervalued my property,” 
said Mr. Smith, half to himself. 

“You have not,” said the president. “On 
the other hand, your estimate was remarkably 
accurate.” He swung around in his chair, 
and speaking more familiarly, continued: 
“Mr. Smith, I think it is only right that 
you should understand the reasons we make 
terms with you which apparently surprise 
you. I wish every one who does business 
with banks could know about them.” 

(The publication of this story is partly the 
result of the banker’s desire to make those 
principles better known.) 

“You came to us with $6000 security at 
about the same time another man came to us 
with $16,000. You needed $6000 or some 
part of it. He needed $8000. You geta loan 
that practically leaves us without a protecting 
margin. He gotno loan atall. According to 
the uninformed conception of the way loans 
are made nowadays, matters should have 
gone just the other way. Most people think 
that the Bradstreet or Dun commercial rating 
of a man comprises nearly all a bank wants 
to know about him. Few people ever heard 
of the ‘Credit Clearing House.’ It is a con- 
cern down on Broadway to which we are sub- 
scribers, which has nothing to do with the 
amount of a man’s property; it is altogether 
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concerned with his business integrity. In 
subscribing to the ‘Clearing House’ we 
undertake not only the payment of their fee 
of $50 a year; we promise to furnish them 
with any information we may have about the 
business habits of any of our clients concern- 
ing whom any other subscriber may ask the 
clearing house. 

“We asked them for a report on John 
Smith, grocer, and we furnished them with 
the names of many persons, taken from your 
own books, with whom you had business deal- 
ings. Some of these persons and firms were 
also members of the clearing house.” The 
banker picked up a bunch of papers from his 
desk and consulted them as he continued: 
“We learned that you usually paid cash for 
your stock, and that when you bought on 
time you were always prompt with your pay- 
ments; we learned that you always kept your 
promises to pay whether they were made to 
the Standard Oil Company or to the man up 
in Connecticut of whom you buy your vine- 


gar. We found that the interest on your first’ 


mortgage has never been overdue, and has 
once or.twice been paid ahead of time. We 
find that your fire and life insurance are 
always kept up scrupulously. We find that 
you once had a fire in the back of the store 
and based such modest demands upon it that 
your name is the synonym for honesty in the 
offices of the insurance company. We know 
that your wife has a running account at that 
department store over the way, and that her 
bills have always been paid by check within 
twenty-four hours after they have been ren- 
dered, except once.” 

“ That,” interrupted Mr. Smith, “ was when 
she was out of town and I waited for her to 
check up the bill.” 

“Tt is so stated here,’’ commented the 
president of the bank, “and indicates that 
you are not only prompt but careful. We 
find finally that you once refused payment of 
a bill and there was some litigation over it; 
but we learn, also, that the man with whom 
you had that trouble was a notorious cheat 
and double dealer. 

“Now, Mr. Smith, on the credit clearing- 
house system you are rated ‘B.’ That means 
that whatever is lent to you will be repaid 
within the limits of human certainty. Your 
Bradstreet rating is too inconsiderable to men- 
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tion. You would have to have many, many 
thousands where you now have but a few 
before you could approach a rating of ‘ B’ on 


their books. But the time has gone by when 
banks and trust companies are guided in mak- 
ing their loans by the amount of money or 
property a man has or is said to have. That 
may help us determine the amount we lend 
him; but what we want to know before we 
lend him a cent —no matter what security he 
may offer—is what his business character 
amounts to. If he has a record for trickery, 
procrastination, carelessness, and large or 
petty dishonesties, we will not lend him 
money under any circumstances. 

“T told you that we rejected the application 
of the man who wants to compete with you, 
though on the surface his application was a 
much better one for us than yours. He would 
not let us see his books. And the first thing 
we learned about him was that he had told 
the owner of the store which he intends to 
occupy, that he had already negotiated the 
loan with which he was to fit out and stock 
the store; in other words, he persuaded the 
landlord, through a lie, to invest a large amount 
of money in improvements. Our investiga- 
tion ended there. We have not time to do 
business with a liar. In lending to you with- 
out a margin we are simply banking on your 
honesty, of which we are satisfied. That is 
all. Good morning, Mr. Smith.” 

The inferences as to the business methods 
and the business principles of these days to 
be drawn from the Eighth Avenue grocer’s 
experience were so extremely optimistic that 
I did not dare set them down as typical of all 
similar transactions, before I knew whether 
the same conditions were observed in finan- 
cial establishments where business is done, 
not by thousands of dollars, but by hundreds 
of thousands and by millions. So I went 
to the head of the great banking house of 
Spencer Trask and Company, and asked him 
how far integrity was an element in determin- 
ing credit. 


A PRACTICAL BANKER’S VIEW 


In substance this is what Mr. Trask said :— 

There is nothing more important to the 
banker who is asked to extend credit than 
the integrity of the applicant. If he is a man 
of bad repute, of known dishonesty, no banker 
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wishes to deal with him. If he can lay down 
gilt-edged security, it may be accepted, but not 
in any way that will cause the bank to feel 
that it has run the slightest risk in any con- 
tingency that may arise. <A specific case may 
be used as an illustration: John Doe ap- 
proaches a banker to ask for money to tide 
him over in some difficulty. He presents his 
books for the bank’s inspection, and possibly 
even his household accounts may be open for 
investigation. The bank must know not only 
what sort of a business he has been doing, but 
must know what his habits regarding paying 
his debts have been, whether he has been liv- 
ing beyond his income —in short, his whole 
business character must be laid bare. If the 
result of that examination satisfies the bank 
that he deserves to be helped, the money he 
needs will be lent to him; perhaps the one 
bank may not be willing to lend him all he 
needs, but it will take a share with other banks 
inrelieving him. Now, the point is, that man 
may not have much surplus in money. He 
may not “be worth,” as the phrase goes, any- 
thing at all. The bank is relying, not so much 
on what he has in money, but what he has in 
integrity. The bank can tell from his books 
whether he is likely to do well or ill after the 
money has been lent to him. If the signs point 
to success and his integrity is established, the 
loan is made. His established integrity is as- 
surance that the loan will be used for the pur- 
pose for which it was made. 

The question of the integrity of the man 
with whom the bank does business goes even 
further. If a man is prominently associated 
with persons of bad character, no matter how 
good his own character may be, the bank does 
not desire to carry him on its books. There 
are political leaders of undoubtedly large re- 
sources in the city of New York to-day whose 
accounts would not be accepted by many 
banks. There are banks so large that a few 
such men would be accepted without any feel- 
ing that they lowered the general tone of the 
integrity of the bank’s clientele. But none 
but the very largest banks feel that they can 
afford to take such men. This discrimination 
is made against them not because their politi- 
cal views differ from those of the managers of 
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the bank, but because there are individuals or 
cliques with whom they are personally con- 
cerned who are corrupt. Without mention- 
ing the names of the men, Mr. Trask ran over 
a number of instances of men who had been 
unable to raise money when they wanted it, 
because their associations were such that the 
bank did not care to open the way for the 
charge that it was doing business with men 
of this or that manifestly corrupt clique. 

As for the difference that a good reputation 
for integrity would make in determining the 
amount of credit that would be extended on 
a given piece of real estate security, it is quite 
possible for a man of known and established 
integrity to borrow a million and a half dollars 
on a piece of property worth approximately 
a million dollars. A man of known bad char- 
acter, on the other hand, could not possibly 
borrow more than half as much; perhaps 
not so much as half as much. 

Finally, one cannot consider the relation 
of integrity to credit even in this inconclu- 
sive superficial way without remembering 
that among the men who are the powers in 
the banking business it is no uncommon 
matter for a firm to overdraw its account 
in a bank for hundreds of thousands of 
dollars during the day without comment 
from the officers of the bank. They know 
that he knows what he is doing; they know 
that he would not overdraw if he were not 
able to make good the deficiency promptly ; 
they know that he is an honest man, and 
will make the deficiency good, and the trans- 
action does not call for more than a verbal 
understanding. It is based altogether upon 
honor. 

Now, taking Mr. Trask’s statement and 
the experience of John Smith, grocer, and 
putting the two together, how can we avoid 
the conclusion that the business community 
is something better than a pack of wolves 
preying on their fellow-men and on each 
other by deceit and hard-heartedness and 
all manner of evil? The man who says that 
he cannot succeed in business because he 
is too honest is a whiner and a coward, and 
dares not face his own real faults. Business, 
to-day, is honesty. 














GENERAL DEWET 


THE MANY-SIDED, AGILE, HUMOROUS, GRIM LEADER OF THE BOERS — 
HIS FAITH IN HIS OWN CAUSE—HIS OPINION OF BRITISH GENERALS 


BY 


HOWARD C. HILLEGAS 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE BOERS IN WAR” 


nial ballad, Christian DeWet, the 

Commandant General of the forces 
of the Orange Free State, wears a feather in 
his cap. It is a black cock’s feather, and it 
was placed there by himself at the beginning 
of the war as a sort of martial ornament. 
Now it is the badge by which his burghers 
distinguish him from their fellow-Boers. Fig- 
uratively he wears another feather — one 
accorded to him and his genius by those 
against whom he is fighting. He is the one 
general, Boer or British, who is receiving 
the praise of foe and friend, and the enco- 
miums of his enemy are not the lesser in fer- 
vor or volume. 

The meagre despatches which come to us 
from South Africa give but little insight into 
the character of the man whose name is daily 
associated with all the great events now occur- 
ring in that country. To the majority of peo- 
ple the name DeWet is suggestive of the 
quixotic; he appears to us in the light of a 
character in fiction rather than as a man of 
present action; his work is so remarkable 
that we can hardly credit it to this age. 

Since the beginning of the war almost every 
British general and soldier in South Africa 
has at one time or another been bent upon 
the capture of this one man. A half-score 
of times the ending of the pursuit has been 
clearly defined, yet invariably he has escaped 
from the encircling cordons of men and guns. 
He has outfought, outwitted, and outgener- 
alled his opponents at every turn. He has 
done even more than escape from his pursu- 
ers. He has made more than five thousand 
prisoners of war, he has destroyed many mill- 
ions of dollars’ worth of his enemy’s muni- 
tions, he and his small army of ten thousand 
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men have subsisted for more than six months 
exclusively on the food and ammunition taken 
in battles, and, more than all, he has rejuve- 
nated a cause that seemed to be lost beyond 
reclaim when Pretoria fell into British hands. 

In personal appearance General DeWet is 
easily surpassed by every burgher in his com- 
mandos. In searching for the commander 
in chief of the forces, one would choose every 
one else first. He is not as tall as the aver- 
age Boer, and he is much less handsome. 
Usually his clothing is as ragged as that of 
the poorest burgher, and when he is astride 
his favorite old horse, the Commandant Gen- 
eral is an object of pity rather than of admi- 
ration. This is the result of his habit of 
exchanging articles of clothing with those of 
his men who appeal to him for new outfits. 
It is one of his ways of retaining the affec- 
tion of his men, and it is only by ties of affec- 
tion that they are bound to him. Several of 
the Boer officers wear distinctive uniforms 
with little gilt stars on the coat collars to 
indicate their rank; DeWet’s black feather 
is his only badge of authority. 

General DeWet is a many-sided man. Al- 
though he has a most gentle disposition, he 
frequently displays a violent temper. He is 
the intimate friend of all the men in his com- 
mandos, yet when there is a duty for them to 
perform he is cuttingly stern with them, and 
temporarily there is a wide gulf between 
them. For many years before the war he 
was the most bitter Anglophobe in the Free 
State Raad; now as soon as a British soldier 
falls into his hands he will insist that the 
prisoner have the best treatment that it is 
possible to give him. While forming the 
plans for a battle or movement he discusses 
the subject thoroughly with anybody and 
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everybody, but as soon as he commences to 
carry the plan into effect he becomes dumb 
and refuses to disclose his purpose even to 
his most trusted lieutenants. Although he 
relishes a victory as keenly as any one, he 
will not allow one of his burghers to cheer or 
display other signs of joy after a battle is 
won. Unschooled in the tactics of war, he 
is a master tactician; born outside the breast- 
works of civilization, he is noble in manner 
and deportment ; a bitter enemy of the British, 
yet he is a stanch admirer of their capable 
men. DeWetis rough, honest, and fearless, a 
devoted friend and a vengeful enemy; he is 
a marvellous anachronism as a warrior. 

The most marked characteristics of the 
Commandant General are his imperturb- 
ability under adverse conditions, his zealous 
devotion to official work, his effervescent 
humor, his kindness to the burghers and pris- 
oners, his great regard for the opinions of the 
enemy, and his unbounded, inextinguishable 
faith in the ultimate success of his and his 
country’s cause. Although the greater part 
of his life has been devoted to. peaceful 
pastoral pursuits, DeWet is as calm a fighter 
as though he had been a soldier from his 
youth. At Rooivaal, in June, while Lord 
Kitchener and thirty thousand troops were 
trying to capture him, DeWet spent a half 
day in leisurely looking over his devastated 
farm. As he was returning to his laager, a 
despatch-rider brought him the information 
that the British had occupied a certain favor- 
able position. ‘‘ Come,” he said quietly, as he 
remounted his pony, “let us scoot!” The 
following day Kitchener reported DeWet’s 
escape. 

In his official capacity as Commandant 
General of all the Free State forces DeWet 
is most stern. He demands that his orders 
be obeyed to the letter, and when an officer 
deviates to the slightest extent he court- 
martials him. When a burgher disobeys his 
commands, he quickly becomes furious and 
threateningly draws off his coat with the pur- 
pose of inflicting corporal punishment. Dur- 
ing a skirmish near the ten times captured 
village of Thaba N’Chu, in ,June, several 
burghers refused to hold a certain position. 
After they had refused a second time he 
beat them with the long raw-hide sjambok he 
always carries. After the fight he sought 
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out the men and apologized to them. At 
Lindley he ordered his brother, General 
Peter DeWet, to move his commando to a 
certain position. The brother questioned 
the advisability of the movement, and the 
Commandant General promptly appointed 
another general to take his place, whereupon 
Peter DeWet surrendered to the British. 

By his men he is regarded as the greatest 
humorist in the commandos, and they are con- 
stantly enjoying his jokes. Not long ago he 
promised three prisoners their freedom if they 
agreed to carry a message to their general. 
The message which the British general read 
was: “Please chain these three men; I am 
catching them every day.” In April he and 
fifteen of his men rode to DeWetsdorp, where 
he was born, for the purpose of visiting his 
father. Late in the evening they discovered 
that McQueenie’s Irish Fusiliers, three hun- 
dred strong, occupied the town. Promptly he 
sent this grim message to the British com- 
mander: “ Surrender, or we shall annex you.” 
At sunrise next morning DeWet had his entire 
commando on the spot, and after a short battle 
the Fusiliers were captured. While he was 
leading his forces northward from Wepener to 
Thaba N’Chu, with the British in close pursuit, 
he received a message from one of the com- 
mandantsin therear, asking for reénforcements 
for that part of the hard-pressed column. De- 
Wet replied: “If you can’t fight your way 
through, you deserve to be caught.” After 
capturing vast quantities of stores and cloth- 
ing, four thousand shells, and enough small- 
arms’ ammunition to supply his army for more 
than two years, on his own farm at Rooivaal, 
in June, DeWet remarked to one of his gen- 
erals: “ That’sa better crop than I ever raised 
on that place in peace times.” Even in his 
favorite way of giving a command to move, 
“Come, let us scoot,” there is a touch of humor, 
for the last word is one he has borrowed from 
his enemy’s language. 

His popularity with his men is the direct 
result of his many acts of kindness to them. 
He tries to please everybody except when his 
duty forbids, and then he follows his own plans 
even though he is without a single supporter. 
He isa burgher among the burghers, and there 
is not a vestige of officialdom around him. 
The poorest man in his camp may speak to 
him, without even saluting, at any time or on 
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any topic, and the Commandant General will 
give his personal attention to the inquirer’s 
wants. His three sons who are with him are 
probably the only men in his commandos who 
do not call him “ Chris’ when addressing him, 
and he hardly ever speaks to any one unless he 
has first grasped the man’s hand in greeting. 
Such good-fellowship in other armies would 
be fatal to discipline, but in the Boer army it 
is provocative of a corps spirit that binds men 
together more firmly than the strictest regula- 
tions could do. His kindness to his own men 
is not more marked than that which he bestows 
upon British soldiers who fall into his hands. 
It is almost a craze with him to treat prisoners 
with the utmost respect and kindness, in order 
that his enemy may have no just grounds for 
saying that he conducts a dishonorable war- 
fare. He insists that the prisoners shall re- 
ceive better rations than his own men, and he 
will not allow one of them to walk while there 
is a conveyance in the camp. Once near 
Wepener he ordered that the only wagon with 
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the commando should be cleared of its burden - 
of ammunition so that twenty British infantry- 
men might ride. Realizing that the outside 
world can hear from him only through British 
reports, he is zealous in conducting such an 
honorable campaign that even his enemy must 
acknowledge his uprightness. 

Since almost every British general has been 
pitted against him at some time or another, 
General DeWet has had ample opportunities 
for judging of their relative merits. He has 
a great contempt for Lord Roberts, Lord 
Kitchener, whom he missed capturing in June 
by a mere hair’s-breadth, Methuen, and Baden- 
Powell. For General French, the great cav- 
alry leader, he has a profound respect. Him 
he admires sincerely. “I do not think they 
will ever catch me,” he said three months 
ago, “but if any one does, I hope the man is 
French. And I should like to capture him! 
I would not release him; I’d compel him to 
ride by my side so that I might admire him 
all the time.” 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GREATEST DEVELOPER OF INDUS- 


TRY PERHAPS THAT EVER LIVED—HOW HE WON 


SUCCESS AND 


HOW HE REGARDED IT—NEW ENGLAND THRIFT CARRIED TO THE 
HEIGHT OF GENIUS AND APPLIED TO A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


BY 


H. I. CLEVELAND 


“WZ DLENESS! I hate the word itself. 
Whether he be rich or poor, there is no 
more vicious man, in any community, 

than the one who is voluntarily idle. When I 

had fewer employees than I havenow, and could 

do it, I made it my business to know if lazy 
men got into my employ. When I found 
one, I gave hima single chance to show that 
he could work. If he failed, I discharged him 
on the spot. My advice to every young man 
is to find out quickly what he can do or must 

do, and then to work until he is done with liv- 

ing. I never knew a healthy man that con- 

stant work injured —it’s worry and neglect 
that kill men.” 


The late Mr. Philip D. Armour, of Chicago, 
made this statement sixteen years ago, sitting 
in his private car which stood on the track 
in the yards at St. Paul. In that speech, he 
told the story of his life. He was picturing 
with a few black and white strokes the rule 
of conduct that had brought him from the 
obscurity of a farmer’s son in Oneida County, 
New York, to the eminence of the largest and 
greatest merchant in the world. 

He himself did not die of old age nor of 
overwork, but from causes traceable directly 
to worry. The story has not been told, prob- 
ably never will be, and possibly never should 
be, but Mr. Armour died from an affection of 
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the heart that might not have been fatal but 
tor worry. 

He was preéminently a merchant, the 
buyer and seller of wares. But in his early 
life he had not the slightest intention of find- 
ing such acareer. The Yankee stock from 
which he came was noted for its thrift, its 
keenness at a bargain, its good management 
of all gains. It was a stock which had faced 
the hardships of pioneer life in Connecticut. 
Transplanted to New York, it again endured 
privations and made sacrifices. It had per- 
sonal pride and an extraordinary self-reliance. 
Its primary object was never, even in the 
lives of his father and his mother, to make 
money, but rather never to permit any one 
to take advantage of them in any transaction. 
In the Connecticut and New York days the 
orthodox religious spirit determined all rules 
of conduct. The elder Armour taught his 
sons that honesty and self-respect are essen- 
tial to success. The mother taught them that 


truth must come first, and self-reliance next. 
The children obeyed these precepts implicitly. 

Mr. Armour was wont to tell this story: 
“On Saturday night my mother would take 
us boys down to Oneida Creek for our weekly 


bath. Home-made soap would be poured upon 
our heads and then rubbed in. Often when 
the soapsuds were running into my eyes, 
making them smart like fire, I felt as though 
I would like to bite my mother’s hand, but I 
knew better than to doit. I felt that her power 
was supreme and that I must submit to it.” 


MONEY AS A MEASURE AND TOOL 


A strong desire for success was the key- 
note of his character and of all the Armour 
family preceding him. That success in his 
case took the form of a fortune of many mill- 
ions was a fact that never greatly interested 
him except as he needed money for the trans- 
action of his vast volume of business. If 
he had lived in another age, when success 
found its end in the capturing of so many 
castles, he would have been just as well satis- 
fied. He cared very little for what success 
brought. It was the winning of it, the long 
chase, the danger safely passed, and the ela- 
tion of success at the end that gave him con- 
tent. 

He never expended large sums of money 
upon himself. His dress was modest, his 
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home simple, his art treasures few, his habits 
the plainest. He carried in his banks large 
sums of cash, but these were for the opera- 
tions of his business. He gave freely to 
public and private charities. | He was gener- 
ous to his employees. He paid more than 
living wages, and he started a number of 
young men in business. The Armour Insti- 
tute owes its foundation to his liberality and 
his brother Joseph’s. But it is doubtful if his 
own needs required through most of the 
days of his life an expenditure of as much 
as $20,000 a year. 

He clung to a dollar not because he cared 
for it, but because he believed in thrift. About 
spending he said: “I never put one dollar in 
any of my business affairs, not even when I 
was a boy at home, unless I was firmly con- 
vinced that I was going to get that dollar back 
in some form or other, and something more 
besides. I have never speculated as men 
ordinarily use the word. I have invested 
because I believed it was the best thing for 
metodo. I think that this is one of the rea- 
sons why my business grew.” 

But he enjoyed an extravagance sometimes. 
Several years ago he hired an English coach- 
man. The coachman’s wardrobe was very 
shabby. Mr. Armour noticed it and asked 
him : — 

“Haven't you any betterclothes than these?” 

“ Hi ’ave not, your honor. W’en Hi was 
at ome Hi wore ’is Grace’s livery, hand I 
couldn’t ’ave brought that with me; hand, hif 
your honor pleases— beggin’ your honor’s 
parding — Hi thought your honor would find 
me in your honor’s livery.” 

“T haven’t got livery —how could I find 
you in it?” 

“ Beggin’ your honor’s parding again, Hi 
would be ’appy hif your honor would give me 
livery.” 

“I don’t care whether it’s livery or not, but 
you must dress decently. You can’t drive my 
carriage in togs like you have on now. Here,” 
continued Mr. Armour, “go down to this 
place and tell the man to make you whatever 
clothes may be necessary,” and he gave the 
coachman the address of a fashionable tailor. 

A week later a bill came to Mr. Armour’s 
office. The clerks read it, whistled softly, and 
passed it from one to another to admire. 
There was a box coat at $90, top coat at $110, 
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livery suit at $85, gloves, breeches, and waist- 
coats and more livery, until the bill footed up 
about $500. The clerks amused themselves 
guessing what he would say and do when he 
saw that bill. All agreed that it would be 
something out of the common. Mr. Armour 
was vehement on occasion, and when necessary 
he could inject a great deal of force into his 
speech, as many a clerk in his office knew. 

The bill was laid on his desk, with other 
papers, and when he came in, the clerks stood 
by in silence awaiting the explosion. Mr. 
Armour finally reached the tailor’s bill) He 
started at first sight of the figures, then an 
amused expression and later a broad smile 
came on his face. 

“Come here, Thomas, come here, Webster,” 
he said, calling two of his men and holding 
up the bill for their inspection. When they 
had looked at it a moment, he laughed till his 
sides shook, and said with an air of satisfac- 
tion : — 

“That’s the kind of a coachman to have; 
he knows his business.” 

Not many men carried so plainly stamped 
on their faces the distinctive traits of their 
character as did Mr. Armour. If you wished 
to know one secret of his success, you had 
but to take a look at his solid, massive chin 
and jaw. A man with such a face never failed 
in anything. There was in it energy and de- 
termination which swept all before it. When 
to this formidable jaw and chin and the well- 
poised mind there were added a body strong 
with the vigor of generations of healthy ances- 
tors, the digestion of a country boy, and a dash 
of humor, and you have Mr. Armour. He 
was a big, solid, healthy-minded, strong-bodied, 
good-tempered man with one code of morals, 
that he applied as strictly to his private life as 
to his business life. To his last hour he held 
the grim determination to do these things : — 


HIS COMMERCIAL CREED 


To pay all debts in full and to require full 
payments from those who owed him. 

Never to waste energy, money, or stock, and 
to make all work productive. 

Never to forgive one who wantonly injured 
him; and to make few friendships, but those 
lasting ones. 

To destroy competition by absorption or by 
obliteration; never to admit that any rival pro- 
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duction or work of his own kind of trade was 
better than his own. 

To work —work-—work—and to save— 
save — save. 

“T never give bonds,” said Mr. Armour 
once, “unless absolutely compelled to by the 
law. The word of Armour’s is as good as any 
bond that was ever written and acknowledged 
bya notary. I have employees in every part 
of the world, and they know, and my customers 
know, that when I say I will do a thing, it is 
as good as done.” 

So far as he was concerned or his personal 
conduct of his business, there is no doubt that 
this was true. The house of Armour in its 
nearly forty years’ history has made errors, 
has suffered from mistakes, has sometimes 
taken the unpopular side of certain proposi- 
tions, but even the men who knew Mr. Armour 
the least, concede that this was never done 
by any direct act or wish of his own, or by his 
authority. There is the strongest evidence 
that he suffered intensely from the blunders 
(to write charitably) of those beneath him 
who did contrary to what he would have done 
himself if it had been possible for one man to 
manage every detail of his enormous business. 

During at least thirty years of his business 
career he tried the frightful experiment of 
handling the details. He rose at five o’clock 
in the morning; he and his wife breakfasted 
by candle light, and he walked into the city to 
his offices, arriving there at or just before 
seven o'clock. In the winter it was barely 
daylight when he started his daily labors. He 
took a short time for luncheon at noon and 
was back to his desk. He rarely left it until 
five or six o’clock. He knew his hundreds of 
clerks by name, he knew the capacity of each 
for work, he knew also the men in his stock- 
yards and many of the men on his railroads. 
But the volume of his business grew too great 
for him. He was forced to bring in other 
men, whose executive authority necessarily 
had to be nearly as great as his own. 

He grieved that he was obliged to surrender 
a portion of the burden to others. Some of 
his subordinates were of strong character, and 
some were not. Some believed in his methods 
of business, and some did not. It is safe to 
say that all the trouble which has arisen dur- 
ing the last ten years between the house of 
Armour and state legislatures, the national 
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government and foreign governments, came 
from the conduct of men in Mr. Armour’s 
employ who did not have his authority for 
what they did and whose acts were personally 
disclaimed by him when they became known 
to him. 

This is one of the saddest things in his his- 
tory. He was a man of many gentle inclina- 
tions. He was proud of his father and of his 
mother, of the name of Armour and of his own 
reputation for fair dealings with other men. 
He loved children, he unostentatiously gave 
of his wealth to any deserving cause that was 
presented to him. But the first time in his 
life that the report came to him that the house 
of Armour was accused of having bribed 
certain members of a state legislature in order 
to defeat a proposed meat inspection bill, he 
turned around in rage and dismay, brought 
his clenched fist down upon his desk, and said 
to a friend: 

“T have never bought nor bribed any man. 
I will not do it. This is an infamous damned 
lie. You tell So-and-So that I have never 
authorized the expenditure of a single dollar 
for bribery or corruption purposes. When 


my meats cannot stand the test of any fair 


and honest inspection bill, state or national, 
I will go out of business.” 


HIS STERLING INTEGRITY 


No other man suffered more from the canned 
beef scandal of the Spanish-American War 
than Mr. Armour. It was not suffering due 
to any fear of exposure of alleged fraudulent 
acts of his own, but it was the regret, the sor- 
row, and the anger of a man who suddenly 
discovered that after a long and honorable 
career, after half a century of striving to do 
the best he could, his name had been be- 
smirched by men for whose employment he 
was responsible, but whose sense of honor 
was not as high as his own, and who, when 
tried, were found wanting. 

The inside history of the canned beef scan- 
dal is now known. The men who know all 
its details, know also that Mr. Armour was in 
no wise responsible for it, and that the day 
he first knew that his house was accused of 
attempted corruption of government officials, 
his life nearly passed from him. Indeed, he 
never rallied from that shock; for while he 
never boasted of his sense of honor, he said 
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truly to those to whom he gave his confidence 
that he had made his wealth without selling 
his soul. Mr. Armour appeared before Sen- 
ator Vest’s committee of the United States 
Senate in 1889, and testified concerning the 
methods of the dressed beef firms of the 
nation. In his testimony he said : — 

“My firm has never endeavored to force 
local butchers to buy our meats, nor entered 
into competition with them except in one in- 
stance. I never had an arrangement with 
other packers by which one was not to em- 
ploy a man discharged by another. I never 
agreed to divide contracts for furnishing beef 
to public institutions and then to divide the 
receipts. I have never profited by the alleged 
favoritism of railroads. I never made any 
arrangements with any one for fixing prices 
in buying cattle.” 

Two years later, in discussing the objections 
made both in Germany and in France against 
American pork, he said : — 

“TI think that any country has a perfect 
right to demand that food products imported 
into her territory should be perfectly healthy. 
I am willing to meet all reasonable demands 
in this regard. Our own interests as well as 
common commercial honesty would cause us 
to see that no diseased meat should be ex- 
ported from our places. Iam willing to have 
my goods rigidly examined, I want new mar- 
kets, but I never have had the slightest inten- 
tion of ruining a new avenue of trade by the 
smallest kind of dishonesty.” 

These incidents are recalled, not in defence, 
but as side lights on his character. That he 
attempted the impossible in his life there is no 
question. He set up his own standard of hon- 
esty, his own ideas of rigid business dealings, 
for twenty-five thousand employees and a vol- 
ume of business amounting to $200,000,000 
a year, and expected that he could not only 
weld together this great force, but could also 
impose his personality and his honor upon 
every man in it. No human being has ever 
succeeded in doing this, and the effort has 
sent more men to the madhouse than it has 
made millionaires. That Mr. Armour failed 
in this respect could not be extraordinary to 
any one but himself. 

Yet he was well liked by those who worked 
under him. He never demanded more of 
them than he was ready to do himself, and 
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he was loyal to all those who gained his con- 
fidence. He was indulgent to beginners. 
When the impatient head of some depart- 
ment would complain to him of anew clerk, 
he would say with a laugh : — 

“ Now, wait; just be patient with him until 
he has got over his gawky time, and we will 
make a good man of him yet.” 

A clerk who had been out all night came to 
the office before seven in the morning. He 
was just opening his books when Mr. Armour 
came in. The clerk hung his head guiltily, 
thinking that his misbehavior had been dis- 
covered. Mr. Armour briskly walked up to 
him and said : — 

“You are an early riser.” 

“Yes,” said the clerk, thinking he must 
make some excuse. “I was a bit behind in 
my books and thought that I ought to catch 
up, so I came down early.” 

“That’s right, young man,” was the re- 
joinder. “TI like to see that. Get to work 
early and stay at it, and you will win.” 

Once when he was locked with some friends 
in his private car which stood in the railroad 
yards in St. Paul, a newspaper reporter who 
had been ordered to see him managed to get 
into his presence. Mr. Armour whirled about 
in his chair and asked rather gruffly :— 

“What do you want, young man?” 

The reporter briefly explained that he had 
been peremptorily ordered by his employer 
to secure an interview with him. 

“T don’t give interviews,” rejoined Mr. 
Armour. 

“T know that,” said the reporter, “ but I’ve 
got to get one.” Then as a thought struck 
him, he added, “My father worked in the 
same field with you when you were a boy.” 

“Oh, he did, did he?” said Mr. Armour. 
“Well, is that any reason why I should give 
you the interview ?” 

The reporter could not say that it was. 
Suddenly the merchant began to laugh and 
said : — 

“T remember your father. He went into 
the army, and I got the itch of money-making. 
I guess we both got the burnt end of the stick. 
Well, I never meet a young man as persistent 
as you are and who has learned to be respectful 
to others that I don’t feel like giving him a 
little advice. Keep at it. Don’t let up. Let 
liquor alone, pay your bills, marry a good 
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woman, and pound away at whatever you 
want. After a while something is bound to 
give way. You needn't put that in the inter- 
view. Take out your note-book.” 

Then Mr. Armour talked entertainingly 
for fifteen minutes on wheat and the packing 
of beef. When he had finished, he said : — 

“You can print that. If you are ever in 
Chicago, call on me.” 

Ten years afterwards this same reporter 
walked into Mr. Armour’s Chicago office and 
was greeted with this : — 

“You are the young man that got an inter- 
view out of me on the strength of his father. 
That’s not always a good plan to follow. Stand 
on your own feet. Howare you? Where are 
you working? Have you saved any money? 
Are you doing well? Want another inter- 
view?” 

The reporter said that he had simply called 
to pay his respects. Mr. Armour then shook 
hands with him and said in parting : — 

“T ama busy man. I’m too busy. I will 
always be glad to see you, especially if you're 
doing well. There is no reason why a young 
man shouldn’t do wellif he wants to, and there 
is no excuse for an old man doing wrong.” 


HIS HATRED OF CANT 


He had another side to his character, as this 
story will indicate: On one of his many quiet 
trips through the poorer parts of Chicago, Mr. 
Armour came upon a family in great destitu- 
tion. The husband had broken his leg while 
at work. The wife was suffering from 
rheumatism. The six children were without 
food. Mr. Armour did not stop to inquire 
what the antecedents of the family were, but 
that same day sent food and money to them. 

Soon afterward a clergyman who knew of 
the case called on Mr. Armour and told him 
that he had made a mistake in succoring the 
hungry ones. 

“Why so?” asked the merchant, stroking 
his side whiskers in a meditative manner. 

“ Because,” was the minister’s reply, “the 
woman is an irreligious sinner, fallen from 
grace and society.” 

“ You—,” replied Mr. Armour, “ you are a 
canting bigot unfit to teach the doctrines of 
Jesus Christ. Get out of this office.” 

Mr. Armour was never inclined to discuss 
the magnitude to which his business interests 
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grew. At one time in the conduct of his 
affairs he employed 23,000 men, or more than 
many a railroad corporation employs at any 
time. The average number of men drawing 
salaries from him has been 15,000 for a num- 
ber of years. In busy times this number was 
often increased to 20,000. His pay-roll for 
the last five years was from $6,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 a year. He once spoke of this 
with a touch of pardonable pride : — 

“Through the wages I disburse and the 
provisions I supply I give more people food 
than any other man living.” 

The men who remained long in his service 
were always loyal to him and felt the highest 
admiration for his character. One time when 
a strike was started among them eight hun- 
dred refused to leave simply because he had 
always been fair with them. The places of 
those who did strike were taken by former 
employees, who came voluntarily and offered 
assistance when he needed it most. In his 
business career Mr. Armour showed his ap- 
preciation of the faithful services of his 
employees by promoting them one by one. 
One of his partners, Mr. Cudahy, was a poor 
Irish boy who, developing excellent business 
capacity, was advanced from stage to stage 
until he is now a man of great wealth. 

At his packing houses in the Union Stock- 
yards at Chicago itwas no uncommon thing for 
800,000 steers and 1,800,000 hogs to be dis- 
posed of in a single year, not taking into 
account all the other kinds of food-producing 
animals handled by his establishments, not 
only in Chicago, but at Omaha and Kansas 
City. 

A New York mathematician worked it out 
once that all the animals disposed of in the 
Armour Chicago plant in the year 1892 
would, if laid out in a continuous row, reach in 
a straight line across the continent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. And that year alone 
there were 2,539,000 animals disposed of in the 
Chicago house, which is equivalent to thirteen 
animals a minute during working hours. 

Such is the magnitude of the business 
built up by the man who once regarded 
Oneida Creek as a river and Stockbridge as 
the circumference of his desires. Incidental 
to this packing business Mr. Armour owned 
and operated over 5000 railroad cars; con- 
trolled more than fifty acres of ground for 
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his works; owned a storage capacity of 
150,000 tons for his meat products; owned 
packing houses at Kansas City and Omaha; 
owned six of the largest grain elevators of 
Chicago, with a capacity exceeding 10,000,000 
bushels; owned a fleet of vessels on the 
lakes; was a bank and railroad director ; and 
found time to play with a baby whenever one 
crossed his path. 

In 1892, when the consolidation of all the 
Armour interests was brought about, the con- 
solidation of the packing, elevator, and stor- 
age interests, East and West, represented a 
capital of not less than $50,000,000. The 
aggregate annual output of all the Armour 
houses at that time was estimated at 
$100,000,000. At the present time the capi- 
talization is not supposed to be less than 
$75,000,000, and the annual output about 
$200,000,000. In 1891 Mr. Armour refused 
$10,000,000 for his provision business alone, 
which English capitalists desired to purchase, 
and at that time his investment in his ele- 
vator business amounted to $5,000,000. 


THE UTILIZATION OF WASTE 


The general public has never appreciated 
that in the development of by-products Mr. 
Armour was the pioneer in a field now yield- 
ing thousands of dollars of profit annually to 
packers, and a large sum in wages to labor. 
By the help of his chemists and the young 
men who were ambitious to succeed in his 
work, he found that the steer contained for 
the commercial world far more than mere 
flesh for food. As early as 1866 he began 
making suggestions that there was enormous 
waste in the slaughter houses. Blood trickled 
away into the sewers, immense amounts of 
fat escaped, bones were thrown into a heap, 
hides were carelessly treated, and in a word 
profits were given to the sewers that might 
be saved for the strong locker. One of the 
first moves was made to utilize blood for 
buttons; then came the erection of a felt fac- 
tory, to which tails went to be made into 
felt; blood also was sent to the sugar refin- 
eries ; and bones were converted into handles 
and ornaments. Hoofs were carefully saved, 
and the process of saving every part of the 
steer was carried so far that at the present 
time nothing escapes conversion to commer- 
cial use but gastric juice. 
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It was in the Armour plants and under the 
encouragement of Mr. Armour himself that 
the experiments with all these by-products 
and many more commenced and were carried 
to a successful issue. The result was the 
addition of millions to his fortune and the 
increase in the number of men he employed 
by hundreds. He became a glue manufac- 
turer, a felt dealer, a button maker, a horn 
and hoof tradesman, and what not. Any of 
his men that came to him with a suggestion 
of a new use to be made of waste products 
received help, was told to go ahead and 
develop his ideas, and if they were good 
ones, practical use was made of them at 
once. 

The Armour profits from by-products were 
estimated in 1896 at more than $1,000,000. 
What he produced in this way not only went 
to the civilized nations of the world, but found 
their way into Asia, South America, and 
Africa. Foreign students and scientists were 


glad to visit this country and to go through: 


his plants and learn, if they could, how he 
did it. Sometimes they learned and some- 
times they did not, but they always paid him 
the compliment of having shown how to do 
more with the parts of an animal than any 
man who preceded him. 


CHARACTERISTIC STORIES 


The stories told of Mr. Armour are as nu- 
merous as the leaves on a tree. How many 
are true and how many are made up it would 
be hard to say, but I repeat some that came 
from within the business circle in which he 
moved. 

He had a prejudice against the shirts made 
from various materials for summer outings. 
Plain white linen was all he liked. A son of 
an old friend in his employ came to work 
one morning in a flannel shirt that would 
have been fashionable at Bar Harbor. When 
“Uncle Philip” saw it, he called him to his 
desk, handed him an order good for six shirts 
at any haberdasher’s, with the recommenda- 
tion that he get them and wear them — and 
he did. 

During the great stockyards strike in July, 
1887, a newspaper reporter who had been 
stationed in the yards themselves came into 
the city without changing his fatigue dress. 
He was sent in haste to interview the great 
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packer and was shown to his desk. Mr. 
Armour glanced at the muddy top boots, the 
soiled clothing, and the not scrupulously clean 
hands of his questioner, and said : — 

“Don’t you think your paper can send a 
man to me with decent clothes on?” 

“Mr. Armour,” replied the indignant re- 
porter, “I have been at the stockyards night 
and day for months doing my duty to the 
people that hire me, and I have to wear these 
clothes. I hadn’t time to change them when I 
came in, and I’m going back as soon as I can.” 

“Young man,” apologized the millionaire, 
“you know more than I do. I beg your 
pardon.” And after taking his name and 
giving him an interview that could not have 
been obtained under less favorable circum- 
stances, Mr. Armour wrote an autograph 
letter of commendation to the editor. 

“How is it that you are late every morn- 
ing?” he asked of an astounded clerk who 
had not dreamed before that Mr. Armour 
was aware of his existence. 

“Well,” replied the clerk, “I am only a 
few minutes late.” 

“That’s just it. That’s why you are not 
a good man. You are just a few minutes 
too late in all the bright things you do.” 

A venerable-looking man strolled into Mr. 
Armour’s office a few years ago and asked 
for the head of the firm. He introduced him- 
self as the teacher of the school in northern 
New York which young Phil had attended 
in 1845. The venerable gentleman was in- 
clined to be obsequious. 

Mr. Armour did not warm up; he asked 
the old man whether he remembered that he 
had expelled a boy once for taking an inno- 
cent ride with a good-looking girl schoolmate, 
humiliating the boy so much that he had run 
away to California when the trip overland 
had to be made in a wagon. 

The old pedagogue tried to explain. Mr. 
Armour said that he did not want any ex- 
planation ; but he would not profess friend- 
ship for a man who had treated him so 
meanly when a boy. 

The children always loved Mr. Armour, 
and no prettier story of the affection which 
they bore him is to be found than the one 
told of him years ago by a Chicago business 
man, who witnessed the incident. The story 
is this : — 
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“Last week, on one of those blistering 
days on which the fading summer used to 
show that it was still alive, a man who lives 
on Prairie Avenue happened by a rare chance 
to be driving down Clerk Street, near Thirty- 
third. Oh! it was a mighty hot day! The 
air was full of dust from the half-paved 
streets and sulphurous with smoke from the 
locomotives, and the tar was melting on the 
roofs of the cow sheds behind the humble 
cottages. The man from Prairie Avenue 
who ponders these things when there is noth- 
ing else on his mind, and when his attention 
is turned to them, thought of his own happy 
baby at home and wondered how the little 
ones in these wretched places withstood the 
terror of this tropical week. He was wonder- 
ing, when he heard a familiar voice. Leaning 
over the side of his carriage, he saw something 
that made him rub his eyes. A stout, stoop- 
shouldered man, with a bald head and puffs 
of reddish side-whiskers, was standing in a 
little pavilion. A line of babies just able to 
toddle was drawn up before him, and the 
stout man with the bald head and the side- 
whiskers was tossing a bean-bag to the babies 
and laughing till his round shoulders shook. 

“*Mr. Armour!’ the man called from the 
carriage. The stout man turned with an ex- 
pression which he didn’t often assume in his 
leisure hours, when the bean-bag, hurled with 
great force by little Bridget Delaney, landed 
on his side-whiskers. Then he turned his 
back on the man in the carriage and resumed 
the game of bean-bag, and the man in the 
carriage chuckled and intimated that he might 
be everlastingly condemned if this didn’t beat 
all, and drove on. The next morning it was 
known all up and down the street that the 
millionaire, Philip D. Armour, spent his after- 
noon in a day nursery playing bean-bag with 
the babies.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Armour attended the Con- 
gregational Church. He never held sectarian 
beliefs. When he spoke of what the religion 
of his training-school should be, he said : — 

“Its religion will be sixteen ounces to the 
pound, but undenominational; and it makes 
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no difference to me whether its converts are 
baptized in a soup bowl, a pond, or the river.” 

Many men suddenly or gradually made rich 
become ashamed of “trade.” This was not 
true of Mr. Armour. As “trade” had given 
him his fortune, he in turn honored “trade,” 
and maintained through all the years of his 
life that no young man could render the world 
a greater service than by making himself an 
alert, progressive, and commanding business 
man. He conceded to art and to literature all 
that others demanded for them, but “trade” 
to him was an art in itself. If it was not an 
art before he was born, it certainly became 
one before he was done with it. 

In the famous Leiter wheat deal, when it 
seemed as if every combination was in the 
market to defeat Mr. Armour, his head kept 
cool and he proved victor in the end. The 
instant that he won he was one of the first to 
step in and proffer aid to Joseph Leiter, justi- 
fying the remark often made of him :— 

“Mr. Armour will fight you to the death, 
but when a fellow says ‘Enough,’ he will 
carry him in his arms.” 

In business he was the incarnation of 
method and rigid commercial principles. 
With heaps of food scraps piled up in his 
packing house, — enough to feed all the poor 
of Chicago,—not one scrap would he give 
away. This was business, and business thrift, 
and both were sacred in his eyes. The pack- 
ing house was purely a money-making ma- 
chine. Every crumb that fell from the table 
there was money and had nothing to do with 
charity. He did his charity in other ways, 
and in ways entirely his own,—outside of 
business. That the poor were always visiting 
him was a good indication that they had been 
encouraged to come. He hated sham and 
pretence, and above all cant and hypocrisy. 

He said once to a favorite employee : — 

“When I am done with work, George, 
remember this, — that I always had great re- 
spect for facts. If there were fewer theorists 
in the world, there would be more successes. 
Facts can be discounted at any bank, but a 
theory is rarely worth par. Stick to facts.” 
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° AN one make a living on a farm?” 
C Over and over again, this question 
comes to me. I answer, “ Yes, for 

many people do.” 

“Would you advise me to go on a farm?” 
This question, in one form or another, comes 
to every teacher in an agricultural college. 
It is a common question in the East, for 
people are beginning to feel the stress and 
unrest of city life. I cannot answer the 
question, for it is a matter of personality. 

City life is a social machine; or, rather, 
it is a congeries of machines. A few men 
are managers and engineers, but the ninety 
and nine are cogs and pins and links. Most 
men desire to be cogs, or at least they are 
willing to be. The daily life is a routine 
which is made and prepared. Having reached 
a position that insures a comfortable financial 
return, the struggle for existence is reduced 
to its lowest terms, and the person is content. 
Now and then a person longs for a broader 
view, more dependence on personal initiative, 
a more perfect individualism. Perhaps such 
a person may not go ona farm, but he may 
consider it. 


THE WISH FOR INDEPENDENCE 


This, then, is the first advice that I can 
give the person who thinks of leaving the 
city to become a farmer, —do not consider 
the proposition for a moment unless your 
ideal is individualistic. Youare to depend on 
yourself. You are to make your own way. 
You are to live your own life. You must 
be resourceful. 

My second advice is this,—be sure that 
you love the country and everything there 
is in it. Be sure that you do not go with 


the feeling that you are giving up the pleas- 
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“YES, IF YOU LIKE IT—A COG IN THE WHEEL OF TOWN- 
INDEPENDENT PROPRIETOR—IT DEPENDS 
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PAY?" 


OUT OF 


Be sure that a dandelion is 
You are to be 
The birds will sing 
as no opera singer ever sang. The flowers 


ures of life. 
worth as much as a theatre. 
company for yourself. 


will bloom in the meadows. The brooks will 
laugh on the pebbles and sleep under the 
quiet banks. The white clouds will float in 
the sweet blue air. Be sure that your heart 
is ripe before you move to the country. 

I hope that you have a wife. If she thinks 
as you do about the country, the problem is 
half solved. If her heart is wedded to the 
city, stay where you are. I hope you have 
children, —and what healthy, natural child 
under twelve years of age would not love the 
country ? 


THE COUNTRY POINT OF VIEW 


Half of country life is in the living. It 
is in the point of view. It is in the way in 
which we look at things. Thoreau rejoiced 
when it rained, because he knew that his 
beans were happy. One day my man was 
agitated because the woodchucks were eat- 
ing the beans. He would go to town at once 
and buya gun. I asked him how many beans 
the woodchucks would probably destroy. He 
thought from one-eighth to one-quarter of an 
acre. Now, one-quarter of an acre of field 
beans should bring me a net cash return of 
three or four dollars. I told him that he 
could not buy a gun for that money. If he 
had a gun, he would waste more time killing 
the woodchucks than the beans would be 
worth. But the worst part of it would be 
that he would kill the woodchucks, and at 
daylight morning after morning I had watched 
the animals as they stole from the bushes, 
sniffed the soft morning air, and nibbled the 
crisp young leaves. Many a time I had 
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spent twice four dollars for much less enter- 
tainment. My neighbor thought that I ought 
to cut out the briers in the fence corner. I 
told him that I liked to see the briers there. 
He remarked that some folks are fools. I 
replied that it is fun to be a fool. 

But you will not need to give up your 
connection with the world just because you 
move ona farm. You will have a few books 
on farming and on nature. Perhaps you will 
read less, but you will think more. You will 
have a few periodicals. You will receive the 
experiment station bulletins. You will be 
interested in the village library and in the 
school. You will have opportunity to hear lec- 
tures. Now and then you will go to the city, 
and you will enjoy it more for seeing it less. 
The theatre will mean more to you because you 
do not go too often. You will find other and 
more satisfying and less expensive entertain- 
ment. If itis notin your nature to find such 
entertainment, do not leave the city. 

“But can I make money enough to be 
comfortable?” Yesterday I addressed an 
audience of pupils in whose minds this ques- 
tion was uppermost. “If you were all to be 
merchants,” I said, “I should expect most 
If you were all to be lawyers, 
If you 


of you to fail. 
many of you would have no clients. 
were all to be doctors, some of you would 


have no patients. Yet, I expect that every 
one of you will succeed; but it will be be- 
cause each of you does something which he 
is fitted to do.””. Many men succeed at farm- 
ing, and many fail. The difference lies in 
the farmer. The individual who fails in the 
city drops into some other man’s business 
and becomes a cog. The farmer who fails 
is seen and known of men; but eventually 
he, too, becomes a cog. 

You will not need to get as much money 
in the country as you do in the city, because 
you will raise half or more of your living, and 
your entertainment bills will be less. At the 
end of every year, you should be able to put 
away a little extra money. You will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that every stroke 
of work that you do and every improvement 
that you make, adds to your capital stock: 
you are building a home for yourself and 
family at the same time that you are earning 
a living, but in the city you are turned out 
of doors when you can no longer work. 
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WORK FOR MUCH AND EXPECT LITTLE 

My third advice is this, —be sure that you 
have good executive ability and that you will 
be content with moderate financial returns. 
Some men make fortunes on farms, but they 
usually have relatively large investment in 
the business and they have the power of 
handling men and of making money from 
their labor, as well as the power of growing 
and handling crops. These are men who 
would make money from buttons, or shoes, 
or any other business. They are business 
men. Hundreds of my farmer friends are 
welltodo. They are free of debt, have com- 
fortable and personal homes, have the legiti- 
mate comforts of life, drive their own horses, 
and are beholden to no man. These are the 
typical farmers. They are not “clod-hop- 
pers.” They are not pessimists. They are 
well fed and well clothed. They know what 
is going on in the world. They read. They 
ask more direct and pointed questions than 
all the experiment stations in the world can 
answer. They think their own thoughts. 
Come with me to some of their meetings, and 
I will show you a body of men who will com- 
pare with your merchants and lawyers and 
doctors. 

The average earnings of American farms, 
good and bad, is probably not far from $1000 
a year. Eliminating the farms that earn 
nothing or less than nothing, the average 
certainly would be encouraging. If one is to 
be successful in farming, the farmer should 
run the farm: too often the farm runs the 
farmer. Men make money on the farm: 
whether you can or not, I do not know. 

“ But can a man who has always lived in 
the city become a successful farmer?” Yes; 
but the chances are against him. The longer 
he lives in the city, and fills a subordinate 
position, and thinks second-hand thoughts, 
the greater are the chances that he will not 
make a good farmer. He loses the power of 
initiative. He is not “ practical.” He is not 
accustomed to manual labor. Too often he 
is not frugal. Yet, despite all this, the fact 
that one is a “city man” does not of itself 
incapacitate him for farming. Some of the 
most successful farmers I know were not 
born on the farm. They went into farming 
without prejudices and with the advantage 
of business training. They were not bound 
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by traditions. Farmers suffer more from 
lack of business training than from any other 
cause. The city man often succeeds in the 
country because he is trained in business 
methods. The country man often succeeds 
in the city because he is trained in relying 
on himself. 


SETTLE IN THE ONE RIGHT PLACE 


“Where shall I settle, if I go into farm- 
ing?” Not long ago I attended a horticul- 
tural convention in Baltimore. The subject 
of peach growing was under discussion. A 
man from Connecticut told of the incompara- 
ble peaches that are grown on the northern 
coast of Long Island Sound. A man from 
southwestern Michigan said that his country 
was a natural peach region, —there peaches 
grew to perfection. A man from the uplands 
of western Maryland said that his was the 
ideal peach country. A man from the Chesa- 
peake peninsula was sure that his was the 
natural and perfect country for the peach. 
As my turn to speak came last, I testified 
that all the others were wrong, and that the 
only perfect peach region was a certain rocky 
hillside six miles north of Ithaca, N. Y. Of 
course I was right. 

In the horticultural department at Cornell 
University we have an organization properly 
known as the “ Horticulturist’s Lazy Club.” 
Each fellow, by an unwritten law, pays his 
“dues” by entertaining the club an evening. 
The student usually begs off because he 
“don’t know enough”’; but he is always will- 
ing to talk about the state from which he 
comes. ‘ Why, my dear sirs,” exclaimed the 
Kansas man, “if you will fold a map of the 
United States once each way, where the two 
folds meet —there is Kansas!’”’ The centre 
of the universe is where we live; and if we 
love our home, there the finest crops, of one 
thing or another, can be grown. Stand on 
your own doorstep on a starry night. Note 
the myriad suns that roll in the depths of the 
sky. See the great concave of the milky way. 
Consider the dome of the welkin. Swing the 


radius of the mighty arch: the centre is where 
you stand. 

If you contemplate moving to the country, 
save enough money to pay half or more down 
on the farm and have at least $500 left for 
contingent and running expenses. 


Many a 
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good man fails at farming because he has 
locked all his capital in the investment and 
then cannot hire help or buy fertilizer or 
spray his trees at the critical time. Many a 
crop of fruit has been lost because the grower 
had not sufficient means to give the land extra 
tillage in a dry time. Better be in debt for a 
part of the purchase price than to be handi- 
capped for capital until the crops come in. 

Begin small. Learn the business. Don’t 
go into “fancy farming.” At first, give more 
attention to the condition of your soil and to 
the welfare of the crops and stock, than to 
the building of fences. Handsome buildings 
are the result of good farming, not the cause 
of it. Never mind if people don’t like the 
looks of your farm: it is yours. Go to the 
farmers for advice. If you are industrious, 
intellectually honest, and willing to learn, 
they will respect and help you. 


THE THINGS TO GROW 


If you buy a small farm,—as most city men 
must, —aim to produce things for a special 
trade. Don’t try unusual things like mush- 
rooms and ginseng, but grow the things that 
every market wants, — only grow them better 
than most men do. Last season one of my 
New York friends made money from water- 
melons, notwithstanding the fact that Georgia 
melons of greater size filled his markets. 
Grade your products and pack them care- 
fully. Use neat new tasty packages. Ad- 
vertise. Putona label. The buyer will pay 
you for the package and the advertising. Last 
year my peaches brought me an unusually 
high price. I sold them under large labels 
in red and green ink. One person thought 
it foolish for me to spend money for printer’s 
ink. I told him that I was not: the pur- 
chaser paid the printer’s bill. Raise a good 
thing. Then adopt the advertiser’s maxim, 
“If you have a good thing, push it.” The 
nearer you are to the small city markets in 
the East, the better will be your chances of 
securing a special customer. The local grocer 
will find that customer for you, and will sell 
the products better than you can. 

If your means are small, run your farm 
yourself. Do not trust to a manager or a 
“farmer.” Remember that the farmer and 
his family are to be fed off the place. What 
they consume would go a long way toward 





























supporting you. If you are farming primarily 
for pleasure and recreation, you should have 
a manager. If you are farming for a living, 
you must work. Your work need not be 
tedious, however, if you think while you work. 
It need be no harder than shop-work, and not 
so dirty. You will have a warm dinner, with- 
out soot. You will lie on the grass after 
dinner and watch the swallows. When you 
are tired, you will stop under a tree and sleep. 

Now, my city friend, you have the problem 
before you. Never were there so many op- 
portunities in farming as now. Neither eco- 
nomically nor socially is agriculture on the 
decline. It is only changing. Old methods 
are going out, and many farmers are going 
with them. Whether you will succeed or fail 
if you go to the country, no one knows. The 
fact that some succeed should make you hope- 
ful. The fact that some fail should make 
you cautious. Remember that your compen- 
sation is in living as much as in money. For 
myself, my heart is in the country. 


A New York Journalist’s Farming Experience 
By W. A. Linn 


A New York City journalist by profession, 
and without any experience in farming, I 
bought a farm of 172 acres in Sussex County, 
N. J., taking possession in the spring of 
1895. My motives were a liking for rural 
life and pursuits, a faith in the paying possi- 
bilities of a farm conducted on wisely liberal 
principles, and the desire to have a retreat to 
which I could look as a resting place when I 
tired of the duties of my profession. The 
principal source of cash revenue for the 
Sussex county farmers is milk, which is either 
sold to dealers who have receiving depots in 
the neighborhoods, or, in rarer cases, shipped 
to dealers in New York. I put the farm in 
charge of a practical farmer who had con- 
ducted it for several years for the former 
owners, on the codperative principle, each 
of us furnishing half the cows, he doing 
the farming and each having half the pro- 
ceeds. 

A recent trip to California had directed my 
attention to the profits of fruit culture, on the 
line of actual cu/tivation of the orchards, and 
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not simply “letting nature take her course” ; 
and after inquiry, I set out about 3000 peach 
trees and 225 apple trees. To increase the 
fertility of the farm, I had old fields fertilized, 
“cropped,” and then seeded to grass, using 
the best seed in the market. Several wet 
places in the meadows I tile-drained, in one 
instance of this kind using the spring water 
thus obtained (at no place less than three 
feet from the surface) to supply unfailing 
running water at the kitchen door and 
throughout the stables. I built a small silo 
the second year (the only one in the neigh- 
borhood), and a much larger one the next 
year, as a result of the first experiment. I 
have been in a sense a “non-resident land- 
lord,” visiting the farm only once a month 
from April to autumn, and spending a month 
or more there then. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Results after five years: The farm, which, 
at the time I took possession, my farmer told 
me would do justice to only 15 cows, now 
supports 30, with some young cattle, and 
could do better. My share of the net profit 
of the dairy, which was $254 the first year, 
was $614 last year. The general farm ac- 
count showed a zet loss to me the first year 
of $143.41, charging all permanent improve- 
ments to additional cost of farm. Last year 
there was a net profit of about 53 per cent on 
the investment. My peach orchards bore 
their first crop this year, yielding about 4500 
baskets. The big crop everywhere kept 
prices down, and an unprecedented drought 
hurt the fruit, but my share of the net profit 
of the orchards was about $850. If the rest 
of the farm does as well as last year, my net 
profit on the investment this year will be about 
15 per cent. 

The great obstacle to this kind of “non- 
resident farming” is the difficulty of finding 
a tenant who will back up the owner in “ in- 
tensive’’ methods, and look out for the owner’s 
interests, in keeping things in good order and 
perfect repair. I am convinced that, with 
my present experience, if I were willing to 
live on the farm myself, and run it my way, 
I could make it pay better than it does. 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY CAREER OF MR. ALFRED C. HARMS- 
WORTH, THE OWNER OF THIRTY-FOUR ENGLISH JOUR- 


NALS OF PRODIGIOUS 


CIRCULATIONS — HOW CHEAP 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAPERS OUTGROW AMERICAN ONES 


J. OHARA 


nalist was a ran with big thoughts 

and a high style whose influence de- 
pended on his ideas about the topics of the 
day. Now the great journalist is the pro- 
prietor of the paper with the largest circula- 
tion. The “largest circulation” is a local, 
a national, and an international condition. 
Every city in the country has “the largest 
circulation.” In London it is the Dazly Mail. 
This is the newspaper which Mr. Alfred C. 
Harmsworth began three years ago, and he 
prints every week more copies of it than 
Horace Greeley printed of the Mew York 
Tribune in a year. He does not concern 
himself greatly about the formation of public 
opinion, which used to be the sole function 
of the journalist. But he does claim to give 
his readers more news at a glance than any 
of his contemporaries. Success explains it- 
self, and the success of Mr. Harmsworth is 
undeniable and extraordinary. 

He is yet only thirty-five years old, and he 
looks younger. He is the originator and 
publisher of the largest publishing business 
in the world. He owns five daily newspapers 
and twenty-eight other periodicals made for 
the English masses. He began thirteen years 
ago with a few pounds earned contributing to 
the London press. To-day he is many times 
a millionaire. In fiction the thing would be 
incredible, but there’s nothing intangible about 
the dividend of $1,125,000 which “ Harms- 
worth Brothers, Limited” paid to its stock- 
holders last year. Yet Mr. Harmsworth 
thinks that he has no more than crossed the 
threshold of his career. He has ideas, energy, 
and extraordinary business acumen. He even 
purposes to project the trust into journalism, 
and prophesies for the future a publication 


. GENERATION ago the “great” jour 


BY 


COSGRAVE 


with daily editions in every great city, a paper 
which shall be in journalism what the Stand- 
ard Oil Company is in petroleum. And why 
not? In the nature of the commodity news 
is more easily handled in great masses than 
oil. 

Mr. Harmsworth discovered, when he wasa 
mere boy, that the English papers were made 
for the classes. They were written by men 
of university training for professional gentle- 
men and society people. No one had thought 
of supplying reading forthe masses until a com- 
mercial traveller who had grown tired of the 
Times conceived the idea of printing extracts 
from his wife’s scrap-book and selling them at 
apenny. His success was instantaneous, and 
when the scraps were exhausted reading mat- 
ter of the same character was bought. Young 
Harmsworth, who had just emerged from the 
office of the ///ustrated London News, became 
a favorite contributor to the new venture. 
He noted the interest that its readers took in 
the commonplace information furnished by 
the new weekly, and he conceived the idea of 
another paper appealing to the same class, 
to be called Answers to Correspondents. This 
was to be a kind of Notes and Queries, full of 
entertaining facts and fictions about every- 
thing in general and prominent people in 
particular, all in the guise of replies to the 
curious. The venture was but partially suc- 
cessful, tillits title was abbreviated to Answers, 
and the young editor inaugurated a variety 
of premium schemes which for novelty and 
shrewdness have never been excelled. There 
were trips to Paris, puzzles, guessing contests, 
and a variety of other diversions which, though 
familiar enough now, were new then. All 
these, together with the readable quality of 
the little paper and its low price, brought an 
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immense circulation with correspondingly 
Answers was launched in June, 


great profits. 
1888. 

That was the beginning. Two years later 
the young editor began the publication of 
Comic Cuts and Illustrated Chips, which were 
sold at a half-penny each. In succession 
followed Forget-Me-Not, The Funny Wonder, 
The Sunday Companion, The Pluck Library, 
none costing more than a penny, and all 
edited on the same lines — scrappy para- 
graphs of information and humor, or entertain- 
ing fiction of a cheap kind. There are now 
eighteen more of these periodicals — comic, 
religious, juvenile, or describing fashions, 
cycling, etc., and they are all successful — 
abundantly successful. Nor did the extraor- 
dinary gains which rewarded these ventures 
persuade Mr. Harmsworth into trying either 
a high-class illustrated paper or a literary 
weekly. He attempted neither a Spectator 
nor a Graphic, but he has clung consistently 
to his first audience. True, there is Harms- 
worth's Magazine, sold at seven cents, which 
made a profit of $100,000 last year; but that 
is the most expensive of his literary under- 
takings. Into book publishing he declares it 
is impossible to induce him, but he is willing, 
given a new idea, to start any kind of a 
weekly. Almost any one who has a journal- 
istic notion which the public might favor can 
find an attentive listener in Mr. Harmsworth. 

All this brings us to his daily paper enter- 
prises. He soon made up his mind that as 
good an opportunity existed for a daily paper 
as for weeklies. The average English daily 
was high over the heads of its largest possible 
audience. Why not make a paper for the 
same attentive population that absorbed mil- 
lions of Answers? He bought the London 
Evening News for $125,000 and set out to 
convert it from a losing business to a profit- 
able one. In three weeks he had “turned 
the corner,” and since then its annual earn- 
ings have often been more than the first cost 
of the property. This was in 1896. Surely 
a man who had so frequently vindicated his 
judgment was justified in daring another and 
greater hazard. If a good afternoon paper, 
why not a great morning daily? For months 
before the appearance of the London Daily 
Mail some of Harmsworth’s weeklies began 
to announce a new paper, a paper of a new 
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sort, the news at a glance, compact in form, 
no waste of words. At one cent (a half- 
penny) the edition (250,000) of the first issue 
was sold —a tribute to the virtues of adver- 
tising. Since then the circulation has steadily 
increased until the British public consumes 
over a million copies a day, a record far ahead 
of all American rivalry. 

Mr. Harmsworth, who is now on a visit to 
this country, has been spending some weeks 
in Florida, fishing for tarpon. He is an 
alert, eager personality. Intensely active, he 
is interested in anything, in everything, full 
of ideas, shrewdly observant, —in five min- 
utes he explains himself. Talk with him 
about newspapers and you find that he is 
as familiar as an American journalist with 
the characteristics of all our great and little 
periodicals. He knows all about paper and 
presses; he studies them, thinks about them. 
He knows the journals of every country better 
perhaps than any other man living. 

I asked about his system of choosing men 
to conduct the Harmsworth periodicals. 

“We try to find the round man for the 
round hole. We do it, too. We get them 
young, crisp. The editors of each of our 
papers has an interest in its sales, not in the 
advertising, but in the number of copies sold. 
It is his interest to increase the circulation, 
and he is allowed to carry out his own ideas 
almost without restriction. We never dream of 
radical interference with him. Much broader 
latitude is given to an editor by us than is the 
rule in America.” 

“T take it that you don’t accept the theory 
that editing is but one-third of literary pro- 
duction ?”’ 

“On the contrary,” insisted Mr. Harms- 
worth, “ editing is the most important function 
abouta publication. Intelligent editing makes 
for large circulation, and you cannot have it 
without it. Everything is in the contents of 
the paper, in the arrangement, and the style 
of make-up. I don’t underrate the importance 
of business direction, but if you furnish proper 
matter you will be certain of patronage and 
appreciation.” 

Mr. Harmsworth does not believe in blanket 
sheets, nor in big headlines, though both 
seem to have been enormously successful in 
the United States. 

“There has not been a new idea in daily 
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journalism in a decade,” he declared. ‘ The 
newspapers are all imitating one another. 
There is no good reason why the morning 
news should not be delivered, printed, and 
bound in magazine form.” 

Again he said, “ You American newspaper 
men are too much interested in what you are 
doing at home. You don’t study foreign 
publications. I make it a rule to read and 
study papers of all kinds and types, French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian, as well as 
English. You really are more conservative 
than we are.” 

The man who has outrun all publishing 
and editing precedents is a remarkable char- 
acter. His success is not a thing that other 
men may imitate. Perhaps it is a thing that 
could not have been won at any previous 
time in England. It could not be won at 
all in the United States, — with publications 






This is really a delightful book, by a new writer, 
J. P. Mowpray. It tells, in a word, how a stock- 
AJourneyto broker is ordered by his doctor to 
Nature. give up work and go to the country ; 
how he becomes for the first time acquainted with 
Nature ; and howa delicate romance finally comes 
into this sylvan existence. Its charm lies in the 
rare feeling for Nature, the mature and gentle yet 
keen philosophy, and the real distinction of style, 
which mark the author as a vara avis in these 
days of overproduction of books,—a man with 
something to say and the ability to say it. “J. P. 
M.” (as the writer signed himself when the tale 
appeared serially in the New York Evening Post) 
promises to take a high place in our contemporary 
literature. (Doubleday, Page. $1.50 net.) 
Professor H. W. Conn gives a lucid, well-ordered, 
and judicial account of the development of biologi- 
The Methoa _—- Cal theory from Darwin to the present 
of Evolution. time. The general reader who wishes 
to make clear his conceptions and to know what 
have been and are the battle-grounds of the con- 
flicting schools of evolutionists, can find no other 
volume equal to this. The problem of Varieties, 
Heredity, Weismannism, and Neo-Lamarckism are 
admirably discussed, and the lines of the present 
investigation indicated. A debt of gratitude is due 
the specialist who has so helpfully set forth the his- 
tory of the most important movement of modern 
scientific thought. (Putnam. $2.00.) 
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of the kind that he has put forth in London. 
Yet, while Mr. Harmsworth was in New 
York, a man of wealth tried to persuade him 
to edit a daily paper in New York by cable 
from London. The New York man declared 
that he would supply the capital and pay 
Mr. Harmsworth a prodigious salary. 

But such a success in publishing for the 
masses does suggest to every man of the 
craft the inquiry why it is that there are so 
few very great successes in periodical litera- 
ture in the United States. The Dazly Mail 
in London and Le Petit Journal in Paris 
have very much larger circulations than 
any daily paper in the United States. The 
American “yellow” journals do not seem 
to have learned the great secrets of immense 
circulations. They are flat failures beside 
these prodigious English and French news- 


papers. 


TO NEW BOOKS 


Joun OLiver Hopsses gives us in this novel the 
sequel to “The School for Saints.” It is a book to 
Robert tease and tantalize the critical reader. 
Orange. Its characters seem less unreal than far- 
away; we never get to understand them. The 
incident is nothing. But the book has an extraor- 
dinary character of intellectuality. The mind of 
the author blazes about every detail in unwearied 
comment. There is much about politics, and Dis- 
raeli is introduced ; but it is no more a political 
than a polemical or philosophical novel. It is the 
pure product of an acute, if feminine, intelligence, 
and will find audience fit, though few. (Stokes. 
$1.50.) 

ALBERT G. Rosinson draws freely on his letters 
to the New York Lvening Fost, written in the 
The Philippines: Philippines from July, 1899, to Feb- 
The Warand ruary, 1900, in making up this book ; 
aaeinian but the whole is recast from the pres- 
ent standpoint. The first third of the book re- 
counts the recent history of the Philippines ; and 
the remainder gives the writer’s impressions of the 
islands and the difficulties of the situation. Mr. 
Robinson writes cleverly and is a keen fault-finder ; 
but his effect is mainly destructive, since mistakes 
and misrepresentations get most of his attention. 
His main theme is that things have been very badly 
muddled. Nevertheless, his conclusion is that the 
United States cannot rightly relinquish control. 
(McClure, Phillips. $1.50.) 
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“With a view to fostering American literature 
and encouraging younger writers anxious for a 
hearing,” Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
propose to issue every month during 
the current year “an American novel by an Ameri- 
can author”; and this patriotic enterprise is ini- 
tiated by a tale of contemporary Southern life, 
for which Henry BuRNHAM Boone and KENNETH 
Brown are responsible. The Virginia gentlemen of 
the story seem to be largely occupied with knock- 
ing down and hunting down offending negroes, 
racing horses, and evading their debts, while letting 
their farms and buildings go to the dogs. While 
the authors have made distinctly a readable story, 
and portions of the negro dialect are real and amus- 
ing, one cannot help being reminded by the quantity 
of expletives of Mr. Barrie’s late declaration that the 
modern novelists all seem to be trying to see who 
can say “ Damn!’ theloudest. (Harper. $1.50.) 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL went to Bloemfon- 
tein, after the relief of Ladysmith, in time to ob- 
Ian Hamilton’s Serve the masterly strategy of Lord 
March. Roberts’s advance from Bloemfontein 
to Johannesburg and Pretoria. He accompanied 
the flanking column which marched under that 
gallant and skilful officer, General Hamilton, and 
gathered his full share of adventure. Frequent 
sketch maps and the admirable text make clear 
the military operations. The original form of 
letters to the Morning Fost has been kept; the 
crispness of personal impressions gives liveliness to 
what is nevertheless a valuable narrative of one of 
the most important movements of the Boer war. 
(Longmans. $1.50.) 


In this volume Professor T. N. ToLLerR writes a 
disproportioned and unsatisfactory sketch of the 
history of English speech. The bias 
of the Anglo-Saxon scholar and lexi- 
cographer appears in the fact that 
over two-thirds of the volume is given 
to the period before the Norman Conquest. 
Neither in its inner nor in its outer aspects is the 
later history of the language properly set forth. 
The treatment of the very important period from 
1150 to 1400 is especially disappointing. For the 
student in the first stages the volume has its value, 
especially in its earlier parts; but in spite of its 
misleading title it is no book for one who seeks a 
comprehensive survey of the process by which our 
present language has been formed. (Macmillan.) 


Eastover 
Court House. 


Outlines of the 
History of the 
English Lan- 
guage. 


Dr. James A. HENSHALL, an agent of the United 
States Fish Commission, beguiled the winter even- 


Ye Gods and ings spent at his station in Montana 
Little Fishes. by writing this travesty on the “Quest 
of the Golden Fleece.” His rhymed couplets run 
in gay defiance of the laws of rhythm, and a steady 
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stream of puns, good and bad, pours unabashed 
between the high banks of a decorative margia, and 
around rocks of black-and-white initial designs, 
some of which are very clever. This mildly divert- 
ing but too protracted fooling offers amusement to 
those with a taste for slangy pseudo-poetics. (The 
Robert Clark Co. $2.00 net.) 

ALEXIS KRAUSSE writes a brief history of the re- 
lations between China and the European powers 
since direct commercial intercourse be- 
gan. ‘The result is a handy condensed 
recital of facts, with an extreme British 
bias. Downright misstatements are rare, but the 
violent partisanship of the author makes him an 
unsafe guide. Commendable is the appended bibli- 
ography of some of the best books on China, though 
it omits Williams’s “ Middle Kingdom.” (Cassell.) 


WitittaM E. SmmMons was one of a party which 
crossed Nicaragua in April, 1891, following the line 
of the projected canal, and picking up 
information concerning the country. 
He writes entertainingly of what he saw 
in his short visit. Only one chapter is occupied 
with the canal proper, and the book is badly named, 
though the greater part of it bears more or less di- 
rectly on the general subject. It is illustrated with 
reproductions of photographs. (Harper. $1.25.) 

HERBERT A. GILEs, Professor of Chinese in the 
University of Cambridge, contributes this volume 
to Mr. Gosse’s series of Literature of 
the World. The method is purely 
descriptive, with liberal citations, and 
the work thus succeeds in giving in the moderate 
compass of 450 pages a very fair idea of the literary 
activity of the Chinese for a period of twenty-four 
centuries — from Confucius and the Five Classics, 
that is, to the present time. (Appleton. $1.50.) 

Sketches, letters, and verses which were casually 
published in the Chicago Daz/y News and are here- 
Sharps tofore unpublished in book form, fill 
and Flats. these two volumes made uniform with 
the other Field books. No volumes of all the charm- 
ing books that bear his name give such a glimpse 
into the heart of Eugene Field, the man, and his 
daily life. Indeed, much of the material is so far 
from being literature that there could be no other 
justification for preserving it. (Scribner. $2.50.) 

This last bit of the collaboration of RIcHARD 
Hovey and Buiss Carman, though greatly inferior 
LastSongsfrom to any of the previous volumes, con- 
Vagabondia. tains some very tuneful lyrics and a 
fraternity anniversary poem of Mr. Hovey’s which 
is strikingly good. A number of fin-de-siécle verses 
show Mr. Carman at his worst. Rather the best 
bit of the book is the opening verse, “ At the Cross- 
roads.” (Small, Maynard. $1.25.) 


The Story of 
the Chinese 
Crisis. 


The 
Nicaragua 
Canal. 


A History of 
Chinese Liter- 
ature. 
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This Kentucky story by Joun Uri Lioyp isa rare 
example of disproportion in novel making, a book 
in which positive merits and element- 
ary faults alternate rapidly. Mr. Lloyd 
has a fine grasp of Negro character and 
superstition. In fact, the characters of Old Cupe 
and of the young mountain lad, “Red Head,” are 
the only ones in the book that grip the reader as 
real. The love story means to be dramatic, tragic, 
but is only ridiculous. But the Kentucky atmos- 
phere is perfectly maintained, and the constructive 
faults are forgiven in the picture of small-town Ken- 
tucky life and darky superstition. Nota great book, 
nor even a good book, critically speaking, but of 
some general merit, considerable interest, and rather 
the best Negro of latter-day fiction. Its popularity 
has already been proved. (Dodd, Mead. $1.50.) 

BaRBARA YECHTON’S book is a chronicle of family 
life in a modest New York apartment, and is pri- 
marily for girls just entering upon 
grown-up responsibilities, and for folk 
who enjoy the soothing society of pleasant, refined 
contemporaries. The story is really a remarkable 
one, in some ways, however ; its characters stand out 
with vividness, and it achieves the author’s object 
very creditably. (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50.) 

PIERRE Leroy Beautiteu published in French 
last April this work on Siberia, Japan, and China, 
The Awakening 4S important as it was timely. It is 
of the East. 4 mine of well-digested information 
concerning political, social, and economic condi- 
tions in eastern Asia, and is easily the best book 
obtainable for the general reader. The translation, 
however, unfortunately lacks both accuracy and 
literary style, and has condensed some parts of the 
original. (McClure, Phillips. $1.50.) 

Readable historical romances are too plentiful 
to make this tale of Henry of Navarre seem at all 
extraordinary, though it is above the 
average. It has its full share of sword- 
play and adventure, and may well beguile an hour or 
two. (Doubleday, Page. $1.50.) 

Morey Roperts’s modern novel of love and 
English politics, turning upon a scruple of con- 
Lora science and social conven‘ion, is told 
Linlithgow. = with sufficient cleverness to be read- 
able, but it is not in any way an extraordinary book 
in interest or merit. (Harper. $1.50.) 

Part II. of this sumptuous publication exhibits the 
merits and defects of the initial Part. It is an in- 


Stringtown on 
the Pike. 


Fortune’s 
Boats. 


A King’s 
Pawn. 


valuable manual for those interested in 
antique furniture, though apparently 
produced without that profuse expendi- 
ture of time which alone can insure against errors. 
This second instalment of the work deals with the 
pieces in use at the South between 1700 and 1776 


The Furni- 
ture of our 
Forefathers. 
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—the period when mahogany was acquiring its 
strong hold upon popular favor. (Doubleday, Page. 
To be in eight parts, $2.00 each.) 


Epwarp Nos te, an American journalist who has 
resided much in Russia, writes of that country and 
Russiaana __ its institutions with considerable author- 
theRussians. jty and from a full experience. It is 
the best short book on the subject with which it 
deals. (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50.) 


Henry GEoRGE’s strenuous pen was often em- 
ployed in depicting the mistakes and_ injustices 
which he saw in our land policy. 
This volume contains his most force- 
ful writings on the subject, with a frontispiece map 
(showing the railroad holdings of land in Cali- 
fornia to be about three-fourths of the entire state, 
exclusive of cities, deserts, and mountains), which 
first turned his attention to the question of national 
land grants. (Doubleday, Page. $2.50.) 


In this volume Mr. Ira N. HOLtuis writes the his- 
tory of the American navy from its organization 
.. under Adams down to the close of 
The ‘‘Constitu- “ : : 
tion,’? andthe the Mexican War, with especial refer- 
Navy under = =_— ence to the career and achievements 
Steam. ‘€ ae . 
of the frigate Constitution. The book 
is the result of careful research and personal knowl- 
edge, and is written with a live interest in our naval 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50.) 


Mr. RicHarRD MANSFIELD’s stage performance of 
“ King Henry V.” has resulted in an attractive vol- 
ume containing the acting version of 
this stirring chronicle. The famous 
actor contributes an interesting introduction, in 
which he states his reasons for producing the play, 
and gives a shrewd analysis of the character of the 
martial Prince, whom he considers to have been gen- 
erally underrated in the matters of sentiment, finesse, 
and feeling. (McClure, Phillips. 50 cents net.) 


Our Land and 
Land Policy. 


achievements. 
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CLeMENT Scotr has written what he has well 
called “an appreciation” of the great English 
actress. In it may be caught a 
glimpse of the heart of the woman 
as well as of the art of the actress. It is a “ news- 
papery ”’ book in style, yet Miss Terry is so charm- 
ing that even an inadequate account of her is not 
to be ignored. (Stokes. $1.25.) 


Epwarp A. DirHmar, in a volume uniform with 
Mr. Scott’s, writes a clever short biography of John 
Drew. Few American play folk make 
as good a subject for such a sketch 
in point of family, training, manhood, and art as 
Mr. Drew; but while this account is interesting, 
it suffers from the inevitable tendency to “ over- 
write” presented by a subject which is entertaining 
but not at all great. (Stokes. $1.25.) 
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THE MONTH’S MOST POPULAR 


Reports have been received from book-dealers 
in New York, Philadelphia (2), Louisville, St. Paul, 
Indianapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land, and Pittsburg, and from librarians in Spring- 
field, Detroit, Chicago, Hartford, Minneapolis, 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS 


. Eben Holden — Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

. Eleanor — Ward. (Harper.) 

. Alice of Old Vincennes — Thompson. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

. In the Palace of the King — Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

. Monsieur Beaucaire — Tarkington. (McClure, Phillips.) 

The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay — Hewlett. 
(Macmillan.) 

7. Napoleon, the Last Phase — Rosebery. (Harper.) 

8. Master Christian —Corelli. (Dodd, Mead.) 

9 
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. The Cardinal’s Snuff Box — Harland. (Lane.) 

. Literary Friends and Acquaintance — Howells. (Harper.) 

11. Stringtown on the Pike— Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead.) 

12. The Mantle of Elijah — Zangwill. (Harper.) 

13. Rostand’s L’Aiglon— Parker. (Russell.) 

14. Tommy and Grizel— Barrie. (Scribner.) 

5. An Englishwoman’s Love Letters— Anon. (Doubleday, 
Page.) 

16. More Fables in Slang — Ade. (Stone.) 

17. Elizabeth and her German Garden— Anon. (Macmillan.) 

18. The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock — Page. (Scribner.) 

19. Bob, Son of Battle — Ollivant. (Doubleday, Page.) 

20. Crittenden — Fox. (Scribner.) 

21. L’Aiglon, par Rostand. (Brentano.) 

22. The Life of Phillips Brooks — Allen. (Dutton.) 

23. Home Folks— Riley. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

24. Wanted, a Matchmaker— Ford. (Dodd, Mead.) 

25. The Lane that Had No Turning— Parker. (Doubleday, 
Page.) 

26. The Solitary Summer— Anon. (Macmillan.) 

27. The Redemption of David Corson — Goss, (Bowen-Merrill.) 

28. When Knighthood Was in Flower — Major. (Bowen- 
Merrill.) 

29. Herod — Phillips. (Lane.) 

30. The Reign of Law—Allen. (Macmillan.) 


Sixteen books are mentioned in both lists. Six 
of these, “Eben Holden,” “ Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,” “ Eleanor,” “In the Palace of the. King,” 
“Master Christian,” and “The Cardinal’s Snuff 
Box,” are among the first twelve in both lists. 
The four first named are the leading four books in 
both sets of reports—a remarkable coincidence. 
These are undoubtedly the most popular books of 
the month. And “Eben Holden,” which last 
month led the dealers’ list and was second in 
rank in the librarians’ list, is “he popular book, 
for in each list it is greatly in advance of any 
other book. There are seven volumes, not fiction, 
in the librarians’ list, and eleven in the dealers’ list. 

“In the Palace of the King,” “Napoleon, the 
Last Phase,” “Literary Friends and Acquaint- 
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BOOKS 


Buffalo, Cincinnati, Brooklyn, New York, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, Jersey City, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. From these have been made the follow- 
ing composite lists : — 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS 


Eben Holden — Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

. Alice of Old Vincennes —Thompson. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

. Eleanor — Ward. (Harper.) 

In the Palace of the King —Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

. Master Christian — Corelli. (Dodd, Mead.) 

. Elizabeth and her German Garden— Anon. (Macmillan.) 

. The Reign of Law—Allen. (Macmillan.) 

. The Redemption of David Corson— Goss. (Bowen-Mer- 

rill.) 

. The Cardinal’s Snuff Box — Harland. (Lane.) 

to. Tommy and Grizel — Barrie. (Scribner.) 

11. Rostand’s L’Aiglon — Parker. (Russell.) 

12. The Gentleman from Indiana— Tarkington. (Doubleday, 
Page.) 

13. When Knighthood Was in Flower — Major. (Bowen- 
Merrill.) 

14. Unleavened Bread—Grant. (Scribner.) 

5. The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay — Hewlett. 

(Macmillan.) 

16. Stringtown on the Pike— Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead.) 

17. To Have and to Hold— Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

18. Quisanté — Hawkins. (Stokes.) 

19. Sky Pilot— Connor. (Revell.) 

20. A Woman Tenderfoot — Mrs. Seton-Thompson, (Double- 
day, Page.) : 

21. The Maid of Maiden Lane— Barr. (Dodd, Mead.) 

22. Wanted, a Matchmaker — Ford. (Dodd, Mead.) 

23. Janice Meredith— Ford. (Dodd, Mead.) 

24. David Harum — Westcott. (Appleton.) 

25. Richard Carvel — Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

26. Prisoners of Hope — Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

27. Stage-coach and Tavern Days— Earle. (Macmillan.) 

28. Fisherman’s Luck — Van Dyke. (Scribner.) 

29. The Solitary Summer— Anon. (Macmillan.) 

30. From India to the Planet Mars— Flournoy. (Harper.) 
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ances,” “ Richard Yea-and- Nay,” and “ The Mantle 
of Elijah” have risen considerably in the dealers’ 
list, and “In the Palace of the King,” “ L’Aiglon,” 
and “Stringtown on the Pike,” in the librarians’ 
list, while “An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” of 
the new books, takes a high place in sales. 

In connection with the talk about the commer- 
cial value of the dramatized novel, it is interesting 
to notice that of the nineteen books of fiction in 
the dealers’ list only two are on the stage, “ In the 
Palace of the King” and “ When Knighthood Was 
in Flower,” and of the twenty-three in the libra- 
rians’ list only six, “In the Palace of the King,” 
“ When Knighthood Was in Flower,” “ Unleavened 
Bread,” “ Janice Meredith,” “ David Harum,” and 
“ Richard Carvel.” 



























Why Certain Foreign Loans are Placed in America 

HE placing of the bulk of foreign govern- 

ment loans with corporate and individual 

investors in the United States, which began 

last year, promises to be repeated on a much larger 
scale during the current twelvemonth. 

There is a very human and a very interesting 
phase to these purchases of foreign bonds which 
has thus far escaped general attention. It was first 
manifested a year or so ago, when, one of the can- 
tons of Switzerland being desirous of floating a loan 
of moderate size, it was intimated to the canton 
authorities from a friendly quarter that many of the 
Swiss settled in America had prospered greatly in 
their new home, and would be glad to invest some 
part of their savings in the bonds of the Fatherland. 
This hint was promptly acted upon, and, as had been 
predicted, the entire issue was subscribed for by 
Swiss-Americans. In like manner nearly if not all 
of the more recent and more considerable Swedish 
loan was taken by the well-to-do Swedes of the 
Northwest, while, since the opening of the new year 
the kingdom of Bavaria floated a loan of twenty-five 
millions through its financial agents in New York, 
almost all of the subscriptions to it, which were 
entered within twenty-four hours, representing the 
desire of the sons of Bavaria to invest their savings 
in the obligations of that country. The kingdom 
of Saxony, also, during the past few weeks has suc- 
cessfully placed a ten-million loan, the greater part 
of which was largely subscribed for by men of Saxon 
birth now resident in the United States ; and bank- 
ers who have kept a watchful eye on these several 
transactions express the belief that many millions of 
similar obligations will find a ready market in this 
country within the next few years, since it is now 
clear that the Fatherlands possess not only a senti- 
mental interest, but one strong enough to impel the 
American citizen of foreign descent or birth to share 
the prosperity that has come to him in his New 
World home with his own Fatherland. 

Permanent investment, however, in loans like 
those to England and Germany is made chiefly by 
the great life insurance corporations, whose re- 
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sources and yearly revenues tell a story of wealth- 
growth without parallel in financial history. ‘The 
reports for the last calendar year of three of these 
corporations having headquarters in New York show 
that they have outstanding nearly three and a half 
billions of insurance, and that they possess in the 
aggregate not far from one billion of assets. Re- 
sources such as these give them enormous power 
and prestige, and, in some respects, greater author- 
ity than the associated banks of New York. Their 
strength and influence tend steadily to increase, 
such is the impelling force involved in the creation 
and maintenance of a billion-dollar corporation ; 
and the day is not far distant, if it has not already 
arrived, when a loan issued by an English king or 
a Russian czar will be underwritten en d/o¢ by the 
president of an American life insurance company. 

It is also worthy of note that to these insurance 
corporations is largely due the unique and master- 
ful position which Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan holds in 
the financial and industrial worlds. That gentle- 
man possesses the qualities of successful leader- 
ship; but had he not been able to count at all 
times upon the aid and cooperation of the men 
who control the finances of the greater insurance 
companies, many of the brilliant feats in reorgani- 
zation and consolidation now standing to his credit 
would have been impossible of achievement. 








The Oil Fields of California and Texas 


ALIFORNIA, which has undergone many 
industrial transformations during the fifty 

years it has been a part of the Union, now promises 
to become an important oil-producing state. Ex- 
perts give the California oil belt a length of six 
hundred and a breadth of seventy miles, while last 
year’s production exceeded three million barrels. 
This output has been found to be especially suited | 
for fuel purposes, and railroads which tap the oil 
belt are now using it in preference to coal, as are : 
also electric steel car lines and electric power i 
plants. Consumers declare it to be cheaper and f 
cleaner than coal, while supplies can be obtained 
with rapidity and ease. Improved storage facilities 
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and longer lines of pipe distribution, both of which 
are now under way, assure a rapid and steady 
development of an industry which cannot fail to 
exert a revolutionary influence upon the manufac- 
turing interests of the Pacific coast. 

Texas, however, is the most sensational and 
formidable newcomer among the oil-producing 
states. The Corsicana district has been producing 
a moderate amount of oil for several years past, 
but interest in its future has been pushed aside 
by the developments at Beaumont, where the re- 
cently drilled Lucas well is daily producing fifteen 
thousand barrels of oil, an output far greater than 
that of any well previously sunk in the United 
States, and also exceeding by several thousand 
barrels the output of the largest gushers of the 
Baku field in Russia. For days after the producing 
sand was reached, a solid six-inch stream of oil 
shot straight into the air to a height of over two 
hundred feet, forming, before adequate arrange- 
ments could be made for its storage, a lake several 
acres in extent and many feet in depth. 

A score of companies have already been formed 
to drill other wells in the neighborhood, and fabu- 
lous prices asked and paid for lands regarded as 
almost worthless before the completion of the Lucas 
well. Upward of two hundred wells are now being 
sunk. These extend southward from Beaumont to 
Sabine Pass, and eastward to Orange, near the 
Louisiana border, and should they confirm the 
promise of the Lucas well, southeastern Texas will 
be speedily transformed into a region the like of 
which can now be found only on the shores of the 
Caspian. Beaumont, moreover, lies close to tide- 
water, whence it would be an easy and economical 
task to lay pipe lines, and this fact will give the 
producers of the new district a decided advantage 
over Eastern competitors, while it may work impor- 
tant changes both in the price of oil and in the 
conduct of the refining trade. 

It is an interesting and suggestive fact that the 
principal owner of the Lucas well is a man who has 
been identified with the oil industry practically 
from its birth forty odd years ago in western Penn- 
sylvania. He is James M. Guffey, of Pittsburg, 
whose alert and masterful personality would have 
compelled success in almost any calling. He was 
a schoolboy just out of his teens when he made 
his first venture at Pithole, a city which once had 
a population of thirty thousand, but whose former 
site is now a cow pasture. He lost the money he 
had taken with him to Pithole, nor did a larger 
measure of success attend his operations during the 
next few years. Time and again he found himself 
without money and burdened with debt; but after 
each failure he took fresh courage, and for a decade 
or more roamed the hills and valleys of western 
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Pennsylvania pushing the drill in out-of the-way 
places with an energy that seemed a great deal 
like lunacy to less persistent men. 

Guffey’s opportunity came with the discovery of 
the Cherry Grove district. He was one of the first 
in that field, and secured leases which yielded him 
a comfortable fortune. His part in the develop- 
ment of every important oil and gas field discov- 
ered since Cherry Grove’s decline has been often 
a leading and always a profitable one, so that he 
now owns oil and gas wells in half a dozen states, 
and for several years past has been the largest 
individual oil producer in the world. ‘The story of 
how he secured a controlling interest in the Lucas 
well is a typical example of the unbroken success 
which has attended his later operations. One day 
last summer there was a letter in his mail from a 
man in Texas in which the writer stated that he 
had fifteen thousand acres of land in Jefferson 
county, that state, under oil leases. He would like 
Guffey to join him in drilling a test well. Guffey 
wrote the Texan to get leases on thirty thousand 
acres, when he would help him. The bargain was 


made, and its first fruit was the Lucas well, which 
has already produced oil worth $400,000. 


The American Engineer in India 


OHN C. TURK, an engineer in the employ of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company, has lately 
returned from India, where he successfully accom- 
plished a brilliant and unusual engineering feat. 
Two years ago the British government invited pro- 
posals for the building of a railway viaduct across 
the Gotkeik gorge, a deep rift in the Shan Hills of 
Burmah, eighty miles east of Mandalay. When 
these proposals were opened, it was found that Mr. 
Turk’s company stood ready to do the work in 
briefer time and for less money than any of the 
English bidders, and it was accordingly awarded 
the contract. The steel for the proposed viaduct 
was forged and shaped in Steelton, and then 
shipped to Rangoon, by way of New York, whence 
it was transported one hundred and fifty miles 
inland to the intended site. 

With the first consignment of material went a 
gang of picked workmen, with Mr. Turk at their 
head, and a giant travelling crane capable of lifting 
a girder weighing twenty-five tons. The erection 
of the viaduct was begun on the first day of Decem- 
ber, 1899, and with this crane, especially designed 
for the task in hand, the towers of the viaduct were 
put in place, the colossal steel traveller, as fast as 
one span was completed, being pushed along to the 
next, and with its overhang of one hundred and 
sixty-four feet, picking up from the ground below 
the parts needed for another section of the work. 
Floods, a faulty transport service, and a capricious 
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climate greatly hampered operations at the outset, 
but American ingenuity proved superior to all 
obstacles, and October 16 of last year saw the last 
part in place, with nearly two months to spare, 
and without any loss of life or serious accident. 
The Gotkeik viaduct, as finally completed and 
turned over to the British government, is one of 
the highest in use on any railroad, its greatest dis- 
tance from the ground being 320 feet and its length 
2260 feet. The only similar structure closely 
approaching it in these respects is the Kinzua via- 
duct in Pennsylvania, which has just been rebuilt 
on lines which serve to emphasize the great 
advancement that has been made in the traffic 
requirements of the American railroad during the 
past twenty years. When the old Kinzua viaduct 
was opened for traffic, in 1882, it was equal to the 
burden of the heaviest locomotives and freight cars 
then in use. But, where the average freight loco- 
motive of that period weighed a hundred thousand 
pounds and hauled cars rarely exceeding sixty 
thousand pounds’ capacity, present conditions 
demand that cars of a hundred thousand pounds’ 
capacity shall be run in trains hauled by locomo- 
tives weighing one hundred and ninety thousand 
pounds. It was this increase in the weights of 
trains which made necessary the rebuilding of the 
viaduct. The new structure, like the old, has a 


maximum height of 301 feet, and its total length 
is 2053 feet; its carrying capacity is double that 


of its predecessor. How long it will meet the 
requirements for which it is intended is an inter- 
esting problem. 


An Engineering Feat 


NGINEER TURK and his associates in re- 
turning from India passed on the way another 
band of American workmen bound for that country 
to begin one of the most important electrical under- 
takings of the period. An unusual and significant 
story lies behind this second invasion of the East. 
A year ago Captain de Lotbinniere, an officer of 
the British Royal Engineers, was despatched by his 
government to inspect and report upon the practi- 
cability of mining the gold deposits of the Kolar 
district in Southern India. The ore produced 
there is of low grade, but the cyanide process has 
made it valuable, and the mining experts who 
inspected the Kolar deposits reported that they 
could be made to yield from twenty to thirty 
million dollars of gold every year, although Captain 
de Lotbinniere’s conclusion, after careful study of 
the attendant conditions, was that the only method 
of operation that held out an assurance of profit 
was machinery driven by compressed air. This 
method, however, required that power should be 
found by which compressed air could be applied 
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to machinery that could be driven in the mine. 
Climatic and other reasons forbade the use of 
steam power, but ninety miles away at Mysore were 
the great falls of the Cauvery River, and Captain 
de Lotbinniere, recalling the precedent for electri- 
cal engineers established at Niagara Falls, whence 
an electric current is carried to Buffalo, addressed 
himself to the problem of generating electric power 
at the riverside and transmitting it to the mines. 

The Madras government, in which the Kolar dis- 
trict is located, approved the captain’s plans, and 
gave him full authority to put them into execution. 
Here his real labors began. ‘The various electri- 
cal concerns of England, to whom he first applied, 
declined to undertake the construction of a plant 
capable of operating compressed-air apparatus in 
gold mines ninety miles removed from the source 
of power. French and Belgian engineers were 
equally reluctant to essay the task, and those of 
Germany asked for time in which to make experi- 
ments. So in the end the captain was compelled 
to carry his quest to this country. The engineers 
of the electrical corporation before whom he laid 
his proposition invited the cooperation of a well- 
known manufacturer of compressed-air machinery, 
and the result of their joint labors was a speedy 
and satisfactory solution of the problem of carrying 
and conserving energy over a distance of nearly a 
hundred miles. The million dollars’ worth of ap- , 
paratus contracted for by Captain de Lotbinniere 
before he sailed for home is now on the way to 
India and will be put in place during the next few 
months. Only the mines will be supplied at the 
outset by the new apparatus, the distinctive feature 
of which is the employment of overhead wires at 
a high voltage, but in the not remote future — the 
strength which the falls are capable of generating 
during the rainy season of ten months being enor- 
mous — important manufacturing enterprises, now 
preparing to locate in the neighborhood, will avail 
themselves of the practically unlimited power the 
plant will produce. The excavating machinery with 
which the mines will be operated will also bear an 
American imprint, and will, along with the electri- 
cal plant, be operated by American engineers. 

The harnessing of the Cauvery falls, by demon- 
strating that it is commercially practicable to con- 
vey great electric energy for long distances, opens 
a world-wide field for the economical use of water 
power for manufacturing purposes. It also furnishes 
fresh proof of the ability of American manufacturers 
to meet and master new conditions, and shows why 
our engineers have come in recent years to com- 
mand larger returns for their services than are within 
the reach of the members of any other profession. 
Good authority has it that Henry F. Porshall, the 
American director of some of the great electrical 
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enterprises now under way in London, has for some 
years past received annual professional fees amount- 
ing to $150,000, and the success of other of our 
native engineers has been hardly less marked in a 
monetary way. 


Mr. Carnegie’s Remarkable Railroad 


HE Carnegie railroad, as it is popularly called, 
connecting Bessemer, Pa., with Conneaut 
Harbor on Lake Erie, is in some respects the most 
interesting stretch of track now in operation on the 
continent. It is laid with steel rails weighing a 
hundred pounds to the yard, and it uses 120-ton 
engines and steel hopper bottom cars, each of a 
hundred thousand pounds’ capacity, conditions which 
enable it to haul the highest average paying train- 
load of any road in the world. The Carnegie rail- 
road, however, up to the present time has been used 
almost exclusively for carrying ore from the lake to 
Pittsburg, the cars returning empty to the lake. It 
has been determined by the Carnegie company, in 
order to utilize this now profitless haul, to establish at 
the lake terminal of the road, where it already owns 
great docks and has ample facilities for handling ore 
and for the lake shipment of the finished product, an 
extensive pipe and tube manufacturing plant rep- 
resenting an investment of $12,000,000. The pro- 


jected works will stretch over a mile along the 
lake front, and will be the most extensive and 


complete plant of the kind in existence. Electric 
power will be mainly employed for driving the ma- 
chinery, and the system of operation will be con- 
tinuous, the ore being unloaded from vessels at 
one end and worked through successive stages of 
iron and steel making in a direct line to the fin- 
ished pipe and tubing at the other end. 

When the Conneaut plant is completed and in 
operation, the Carnegie railroad, which now returns 
hundreds of empty cars daily to the lake, will have 
a back haul of coal and coke, the transportation of 
which will virtually cost nothing. So much of the 
company’s ore brought down by ship from the 
mines as is needed for the Conneaut plant will be 
turned into steel at that point, and the products 
made of it will be on the shore of the lake, ready 
for shipment by the canal routes of this country 
and Canada to the seaboard. The cost of coal 
and coke carriage will be almost nothing, while 
that of carrying a great deal of the ore the com- 
pany consumes will be eliminated because it will 
be kept at the lake instead of forwarded to Pitts- 
burg. 

The advantage this arrangement will give the 
Carnegie company over its rivals is evident, and 
already steps have been taken to meet the new 
competition, one of these being the organization 
of a company to build a railroad from Pittsburg to 
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Willoughby, twenty-five miles east of Cleveland, 
where a harbor will be made and large storage 
facilities erected for ore and coal. This new phase 
of competition is regarded by the well informed as 
having but one of two meanings, — either a destruc- 
tive trade war, made all the more costly by reason 
of the magnitude of the forces engaged, or a more 
intimate community of purpose and interest than 
has hitherto existed among the steel makers. The 
latter is the more probable outcome. 


A Quickly Made Fortune in Copper 


NE of the indirect results of Dr. Michael 
Pupin’s recently perfected device for the 
more effective insulation of electric wires will be 
an increase in the demand for copper, a fact of 
moment to the producers of that metal, who have 
lately reported the most prosperous year in their 
history. Indeed, so constant and rapid has been 
the development of new uses for copper during the 
last decade that it has produced nothing less than 
a revolution in the trade, and nowhere has this 
change been more perceptible than in the United 
States, which now produces more than one-half the 
world’s copper supply. 

The success of young Mr. “ Fritz” Heinze, of 
Butte, Mont., holds a place apart, and furnishes sig- 
nal proof of the splendid opportunities still open 
in this country to men of insight and adequate tech- 
nical equipment. Mr. Heinze, who is now a com- 
manding figure in copper-mining affairs, is the son 
of a well-to-do New York merchant, and was gradu- 
ated at Columbia, later taking a supplementary 
course at one of the German universities. When 
he returned from abroad a dozen years ago, he 
took up his residence in Butte, where he was quick 
to recognize the vast possibilities of that region. 

Veteran miners made light of the newcomer and 
his ambitions, declaring that he would not be able to 
hold his own against men who had had more practi- 
cal experience. But they reckoned without their 
host, for Heinze brought to his mining ventures 
engineering talent of the first order and to his 
metallurgical work the latest knowledge of the 
schools. When the price of copper was low he 
was able to work his mines at a profit, and when a 
rise came he bought more claims, and. enlarged his 
reduction works. None of his ventures has failed 
to yield manifold returns. The Rarus mine, pur- 
chased in 1895 for $400,000, he has developed 
into one of the great producing properties of the 
Butte camp, with an estimated value of $15,000,000. 
The Nipper mine, a controlling interest in which 
was bought on a basis of $150,000 for the whole 
property, now yields a daily profit of $6000, and 
Heinze also owns a half-interest in another great 
mine in Butte, called the Snohomish. Besides his 











Montana mines and his great reduction works in 
that state, Heinze owns half a million acres of 
mineral lands in British Columbia, and rich hold- 
ings in Arizona. He was among the first to realize 
the vast mineral possibilities of, and to build rail- 
roads and smelters in, the great western province 
of Canada, while he has done as much as any other 
man to seek out and develop the mineral resources 
of Arizona, which is fast becoming one of the great 
copper-producing districts of the world. 

Heinze’s success has not been due to luck, but 
to energy and trained capacity. While it furnishes 
the most striking recent example of quickly won 
wealth, it is an interesting fact that most of the 
great mining fortunes of the last quarter century 
have come not from gold and silver, but from cop- 
per. The story of the St. Lawrence and Anaconda 
mines is proof of this statement. Twenty odd years 
ago the late Marcus Daly, then little more than a 
penniless prospector, got a bond on the Anaconda 
for a few thousand dollars, and induced some of 
his mining acquaintances to furnish the money to 
pay for and develop it. Daly, in those days a jolly, 
popular, and warm-hearted Irishman, numbered 
among his friends Charley Larrabee, who owned 
the St. Lawrence mine. Larrabee through friend- 
ship gave Daly an interest in his claim, but the 
latter thought so little of the gift, that he did not 
pay the small sum assessed him for development 
work, and Larrabee paid it for him. Later Daly 
bought Larrabee’s share in the St. Lawrence for 
$100,000, and since that time tens of millions of 
dollars’ worth of copper have been extracted from it. 


Making Steel wholly by Machinery 


HE most efficient steel mill in the world is 
that at Ensley, Ala. There are larger ones 
in the North, but none which uses such remark- 
ably modern methods in all the processes of pro- 
duction. Every step is automatic, from the time a 
miner picks up a piece of coal in the mines and 
places it in his barrow ; it is not touched by human 
hands until it is ready to be packed and shipped as 
finished product. Mcantime it has undergone all 
the various operations of the furnace and mill. 
The building in which the steel furnaces are 
located is 80 by 736 feet. It contains ten basic, 
open-hearth furnaces, gas heated, each of fifty tons’ 
capacity and having a stack 150 feet high. The 
material is charged into the furnaces by two charg- 
ing machines. The charging boxes, each holding 
two tons, are run up to the doors of the furnaces 
on cars carrying four boxes each, and the machine 
takes one of these boxes, thrusts it into the furnace, 
inverts it, and then places it back on the car. The 
machine and cars are operated by electricity, and 
controlled by the mere touching of a button. 
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The casting side of the mill is at a lower level, 
When the mass of molten metal has reached the 
desired condition, the whole furnace is tilted, and 
the fiery fluid poured off into wheeled ladles, which 
roll up on tracks under the lips of the furnace to 
receive the spitting and sputtering cascade of fire. 
The metal is then moulded into ingots, and subse- 
quently rolled into billets. The blooming mill, 
where the latter operation is accomplished, is forty- 
four inches in diameter, and the largest but one in 
the country. The shears then receive the metal ; 
they can cut a piece ten inches thick and thirty 
inches wide. 

The coke used in the iron furnaces is made in 
the most approved manner. Coal straight from 
the mines is passed through a $600,000 plant, 
which saves all the volatile portion. The tar and 
ammonia are washed from the smoke. The latter 
is crystallized into sulphate of ammonia, and the 
tar is made into pitch and creosote. The gas from 
these furnaces is then conducted to the blast fur- 
naces, where, in the process of iron making, it is 
forced through the molten metal. Even then it is 
not allowed to escape ; it is made to do service in 
heating boilers for generating power. Each ton of 
coal thus treated yields 10,000 cubic feet of gas, 
20 pounds of ammonia, and roo pounds of tar. 
The ammonia is used for refrigeration and fertiliza- 
tion ; the tar is taken by a roofing concern which 
has a plant near by. Another industry allied to the 
steel and iron plant is the one which utilizes the 
slag refuse from the furnaces in the manufacture of 
cement. 

This concern was one of the first to increase its 
force after the Presidential election. Its full 
capacity will be fifteen hundred tons. The Ala- 
bama Steel and Iron Works adjoin it; these, when 
in full operation, will take a large part of the prod- 
uct of the mill. With a capacity of five hundred 
tons, these works will be the largest of their kind 
in the country. Iron has long been manufactured 
at Ensley, but the making of steel is a new develop- 
ment, and a very important one to the South, where 
its success will establish a vast new industry. 

Many of the improvements which have been 
introduced in this model plant were put in as ex- 
periments. Their operation has been watched by 
other concerns, and they are likely to be introduced 
soon in other places, for the iron and steel trade is 
now in most satisfactory condition, and everywhere 
active. None of the numerous big iron furnaces, 
idle two months ago, will long remain out of blast, 
for the present heavy demand for new material 
must soon exhaust the stock on hand. Wherever 
plants are in process of construction or alteration, 
the object lesson of the Ensley Mills will yield their 
benefit. 
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Advertising and Our Export Trade 


N interesting phase of our export trade is the 
rapid increase in the sale of machinery pro- 
tected by patents, and of goods upon which protec- 
tion is offered by trade-mark laws ; and it is made 
all the more interesting because it is this class of 
goods which in large measure sustains our factories, 
thus furnishing employment to skilled labor, which 
in turn supports an immense home market for all 
classes of supplies. 

Much of this increase is due to skilful advertis- 
ing. American manufacturers of what are known 
as “specialties ” have in recent years closely studied 
foreign countries to discover foreign markets for 
their wares, and when they have found conditions 
favorable, they have, after securing the necessary 
protection of the patent and trade-mark laws, 
promptly entered the new field, or essayed to 
educate an indifferent public to a new desire or 
necessity. Advertising has been the key which, in 
either case, has unlocked the door of prejudice 
or indifference ; and the publicity attached to this 
process has not only secured the coveted market 
for the article advertised, but has also helped to 
create a market for other American goods. 

“Thus,” said Paul E. Derrick, the well-known 
advertising expert, “every article of merit which 
America sends to foreign markets and properly and 
systematically advertises, makes it easier for each 
succeeding effort. If people eat our cereals and 
find them superior, they can be induced more 
easily to try our soaps, shoes, watches, and furniture, 
and just so long as we continue to send superior 
goods to that market, will our exporters to that mar- 
ket find public opinion and individual judgment 
more and more inclined to American products. In 
other words, every American advertising success 
abroad stimulates a wider range of exports, and 
makes the way smoother and easier for every one 
concerned. The most potent force operating to 
extend our foreign trade is best expressed in the 
word — Advertising.” 


The Cramps and Sir Hiram Maxim 


HE finishing touches have been given to the 
negotiations which will make the Cramp yard 
in Philadelphia the most complete shipbuilding 
plant in America, able to produce and assemble 
every part of a fully equipped man-of-war. The 
chief point in these negotiations is that Vickers and 
Maxim, the British gunmakers, make an absolute 
sale of their plant and patents for $5,000,000 in the 
shares of the new Cramp company. Thus, in a 
manner that must be peculiarly gratifying to him, 
Hiram Maxim, after long residence abroad, becomes 
intimately identified with one of the great industrial 
enterprises of his native country. 
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Maxim’s exceptional career confirms the old say- 
ing that a prophet is without honor in his own 
land. He was born in the state of Maine a little 
more than sixty years ago, and left there when a 
lad with the proverbial shilling in his pocket. He 
earned his first money by decorative painting, but 
soon gave his whole attention to mechanics. The 
idea of the famous gun which bears his name, the 
basic principle of which is the utilization for reload- 
ing of the recoil produced by the explosion, came 
to him shortly after the close of the Civil War. He 
made the experiment, when visiting one of the 
Southern battlefields, of firing at a target with a 
Springfield musket. He proved himself a good 
shot, but found to his surprise that his shoulder 
was black and blue from the recoil. This taught 
him the existence of a force which could be used 
for automatic firing. 

But after he had worked out his idea the ord- 
nance wiseacres at Washington would have none 
of it, and when he made his way to England he 
found that John Bull was also slow and prejudiced 
against any new idea. No one in London would 
make his gun for him, while the manager of the 
Birmingham Small Arms Company bluntly refused 
to undertake the task. “What difference does it 
make to you if I pay you for the work you do?” 
asked Maxim. “It makes no difference,’ was the 
reply, “ but I will not assist you in any such fool- 
ishness.”” A man was found after further searching 
who agreed to undertake the work, but he said that 
it would require many months to do it. Whereupon 
the American packed his bag and started for Paris. 
A fortnight later the model was finished, and after 
protracted experiments with it the designer suc- 
ceeded in producing the original Maxim gun. An 
interview with Maxim, by William G. Stead, pub- 
lished in the Pal Mall Gazette shortly after the 
battle of Abou Klea, led to a general pilgrimage to 
the Maxim workshop, and from that time his career 
has been one of almost unbroken triumph. The 
Maxim gun is now in use in nearly every army of 
the world. 

Sir Hiram, as he now has the right to be called, 
for one of Queen Victoria’s last official acts was to 
grant him the honor of knighthood, is a many- 
sided man, whose interests cover an extraordinary 
range. He narrowly anticipated Edison in the in- 
vention of the incandescent light, and his experi- 
ments in aerial navigation now command the earnest 
and respectful attention of scientists. He is also 
an excellent man of business, of which and of his 
strong regard for his native country he gave un- 
usual proof during the Spanish-American War. 
“When I saw that a conflict was inevitable,” said 
he to the writer during his last visit to New York, 
“IT sought and received by cable authority from 
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Washington to buy up all the war munitions to be 
had in Europe. Agents of our firm scoured the 
markets for everything in sight worth having, and, 
by keeping the wires hot, in a few days we had 
secured every gun that the owners were willing 
to release to another country. Indeed, such were 
the celerity and magnitude of our purchases that 
though the Washington government remitted money 
to us in a steady stream, we had at one time ex- 
pended half a million dollars in excess of what had 
been paid us on account. Meantime, a represent- 
ative of the Madrid government had been sent to 
London post-haste with orders to purchase arms 
wherever he could find them, but in every quarter 
he was informed that all available supplies had 
already been sold to the United States through us. 
However, it was only by employing every resource 
at our command that we were able to keep ahead 
in the great race by hours and not days. In the 
short space of a week we expended in telegraph 
tolls alone the sum of $10,000.” 


Reclaiming Arid and Swamp Lands 


HE opening of a tract of land sixty miles 
a square in Oklahoma, which will occur some- 
time during the coming summer, will be attended 
by the last great struggle for free homes in America ; 
for, while the government still owns many millions 
of lands available for settlement under the home- 
stead act, practically all the remaining public 
domain must be subjected to irrigation or drainage 
before it will yield a profitable return to the culti- 
vators. This final exhaustion of the lands to be 
had for the asking, and for which a man had but 
to put forth a claim in order to assure himself a 
comfortable livelihood during the balance of his 
days, lends new urgency and importance to the 
subject of irrigation, and a score of plans to reclaim 
arid lands, of varying magnitude and merit, are 
now seeking favorable recognition from Congress. 
Though it is doubtful if the present Congress will 
vote money for the furtherance of any of these 
schemes, their advocates are doing an excellent 
work in preparing public opinion for the adoption, 
at no distant day, of the principle of the reclama- 
tion of arid land by the general government. 

Meantime, and without waiting for aid from 
Washington, an extensive scheme of irrigation has 
been undertaken in Kansas, which presents some 
unusual features, and which, if successful, will, by 
giving them the benefit of a large supply of water, 
make several counties in the central part of that 
state practically independent of the rainfall. The 
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Cheyenne Bottoms in:Barton County, level as a 
floor and girt by a rim of uplands, mark the loca- 
tion of a prehistoric lake thirteen miles long and : 
from three to eight miles wide. This basin has 
been connected by means of a huge ditch with the 
Arkansas River, ten miles away. The Arkansas 
during ten months of the year is a river in name 
only, but the other two months it is a raging tor- 
rent half a mile in width. This season of flood is 
to be utilized to store the Cheyenne Bottoms 
with water, and there will be ditches radiating 
from the artificial lake thus created sufficient to 
irrigate all-of Barton County and some of the sur- 
rounding lands. It is hoped in this way to release 
from the threat of uncertain rainfall one of the rich- 
est sections of Kansas. The only element of un- 
certainty in the. venture is fear as to whether 
the water will stay in the lake until it is needed for 
use. Should this fear prove to be unfounded, the 
basins of other prehistoric lakes, of which there 
are a number on the Kansas plains, will be utilized 
for like purpose, and a cheap and adequate storage 
system provided for thousands of farmers. 

Widely different in character, but having the 
same end in view, is the system of canals lately set 
afoot in the Atchafalaya region, Louisiana, by which 
it is hoped to reclaim nearly a million acres of 
exceptionally fertile land. The district concerned 
in the present plan, bounded on every side by rivers 
and bayous, forms a part of the swamp lands given 
to the state of Louisiana by the general government 
half a century ago. All or nearly all of it lies below 
the high-water level of the streams which surround 
it, and is therefore subject to periodical overflow. 
The district levee board in whose jurisdiction it 
lies proposes by the construction of a comprehen- 
sive system of canals, dams, and pumping stations 
to drain the land and render it available for agri- 
culture. Active operations are now in progress, 
and, should they serve their purpose, will, without 
doubt, be duplicated by the other levee boards of 
Louisiana, thus assuring the ultimate reclamation of 
some millions of acres of overflowed alluvial land 
worth from $50 to $1oo an acre. 

The alluvial lands of the Mississippi closely 
resemble those of the Nile, and, under favoring 
conditions, can be made to yield as manifold returns 
to those who till them. All that is needed is to free 
them from the danger of overflow, and if this can 
be assured, a princely contribution will have been 
made to the wealth-producing forces, and a great 
impulse for growth of the states in which they 
lie. 








